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ADMINISTRATION OF THE 
SECONDARY SCHOOL* 


By JESSE H. NEWLON 
Director of the Lincoln School and Professor of Education, Teachers College 


N THE past twenty years I have had the interesting experience 
of visiting many of America’s most notable high schools, schools 
whose fame was enhanced by the reputations of their principals. A 
brief description of a composite of these schools will best serve to 
introduce this paper. 

If one word could describe this typical public high school which 
we shall imagine that I have recently visited, it would be “efficiency.” 
Efficiency permeated the entire institution, from the office with its 
well-trained and courteous secretaries, meticulously kept records, the 
latest filing cabinets, and most up-to-date business methods, to the re- 
motest classrooms that seemed to be activated by some unseen force 
that emanated from this fountainhead of authority and thorough- 
ness. I was struck by the pervasive spirit that seemed to make all 
classrooms so much alike in atmosphere and procedure. This school 
was the last word in up-to-date administrative methods. Its admin- 
istrative staff included an assistant principal;.a dean of boys and a 
dean of girls who upheld the finest educational and cultural tradi- 

* This paper was read at Greeley, Colorado, on June 26, 1931, before a session of the Con- 


ference on Secondary Education held under the joint. auspices of the Colorado: State Teachers 
College and the United States Office of Education. 
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- tions; a director of vocational guidance who was endeavoring to fit 
the individual into his proper niche in life as if civilization were at a 
standstill and the school had infallible knowledge of the potentialities 
of each youth; and a department of measurement that seemed to 

_ judge educational achievement, social and individual growth, in terms 
of success in such processes as solving quadratic equations, recalling 
facts in history, and ‘conjugating verbs in modern and ancient lan- 

- guages. The fact that the school surpassed the national norms in 

the standard tests was regarded as irrefutable evidence of high edu- 

cational achievement. This school exuded statistics on every con- 
ceivable administrative subject, on student teacher ratios, percentages 
of failures (that is, of students), withdrawals, retardation and ac- 
celeration, costs, attendance, to say nothing of numerous correlations, 
and other fancy manipulations. The principal exhibited with great 

-pride a room whose walls were covered with all sorts of graphs and 
statistical charts that. purported to reveal the innermost secrets of 

- the educative process as it went on in the school. 

_ The head of the school, regarded as a most progressive man, had 

also succeeded in establishing. a professional library for the teachers. 

I found the standard works on the high school, on the principles of 

education and methods of teaching, educational psychology and edu- 

cational statistics, on the curriculum, and on the psychology and the 
teaching of the conventional subjects of study. I was struck by the 

_ paucity of books treating of the general principles and philosophy of 

education, of works in fields basic to education, such as anthropology, 
sociology, political science, economics, philosophy, and science. There 

was an almost complete absence of critical works dealing with the 
acute political, social, economic, moral, esthetic issues of contempo- 


rary American life. .I noted all the standard technical professional 





magazines, but looked in vain for those weekly and monthly journals 
_. of. opinion that are attacking in bold and constructive fashion the 
- problems of modern civilization. 

Other aspects of the life of the school attracted my attention. 
The faculty was engaged in revising the curriculum. Although far 
from its.avowed purpose, the aim seemed in fact to be to refine 
the processes of the traditional school rather than to examine criti- 
cally the necessity or appropriateness of these processes. Without 
doubt the curriculum was up-to-date, but I looked in vain for bold 
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and imaginative experimentation. All new ideas had to be fitted 
into the mold of the old subjects and the conventional system of units 
and credits. The faculty was much concerned that the graduates of 
the school be admitted to college. College preparatory subjects were 
stressed. The enrollments, outside of purely vocational courses, were 
largest not only in the conventional courses in English but in Latin, 
Spanish, algebra, plane and solid geometry, and laboratory sciences. 
The school boasted of its extensive program of extracurricular activi- 
ties, all sorts of clubs under elaborate regulation, and (I think I may 
say) standardization. Regular hours each week were set aside for 
these activities. But to prevent overparticipation by a few and to 
insure a more general participation, the point system had been intro- 
duced here and worked with appalling efficiency. The boy whose 
talents and interests made him desire membership. in the orchestra, 
the dramatic club, and the football team simply had to sacrifice one 
or more of these interests no matter how essential they might be to his 
education. The school likewise provided a standardized physical 
education and athletics program. Its health service commanded un- 
stinted admiration. 

On inquiry I found a flourishing parent-teacher association active 
in all the ways usual to such an organization. This association 
seemed to be perfectly safe and under very good control. It assisted 
the administration in many ways and apparently caused very little 
trouble. The school worked in harmony with the most influential 
forces of the community—the churches, the patriotic societies, such 
as the Daughters of the American Revolution, the Sons of the Ameri- 
can Revolution, and the American Legion, with the Chamber of Com- 
merce, the newspapers, and the welfare organizations. There was no 
evidence of friction with these forces. 

The principal, a dynamic individual of about forty, was a graduate 
of one of our best universities and held postgraduate degrees in edu- 
cation from a nationally known school of education where he had 
specialized in the administration of the high school. He watched 
the professional journals closely for the latest ideas pertaining to the 
administration of the high school and to methods of teaching, but 
I could not discover that he read the more thoughtful journals that 
discuss critically our American civilization. In the faculty meetings 
much attention was given to the problem of keeping the school run- 
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ning smoothly and effectively; some attention was given to curriculum 
problems and to teaching. The results of tests. and statistical inves- 
tigations were brought before the faculty for careful study. A 
hustler, and well liked by the student body and teachers, the principal | 
seemed well satisfied with the school though very alert to any weak- 
ness that might develop in the machinery. A member of the Na- 
tional Association of High School Principals, he is one of the 
executives who responded, in answer to a question by the Department 
of Superintendence Commission on the Curriculum, that he was very 
well satisfied with the existing curriculum and could think of no im- ~ 
portant change that he would make, if freed from all restrictions such 
as college entrance requirements. I was told that he was an unusually 
strong public-relations man, and I noticed that the insignia of the 
Chamber of Commerce and of the Rotary Club hung on the walls 
of. his office. 

The teachers were much interested in their work, but I discovered 
no special concern about mooted questions of education or about the 
grave problems of American life. Conversation had to do almost 
entirely with routine problems. It seemed very difficult to provoke a 
discussion of theoretical issues. I doubt if there was a single teacher 
in this large faculty who had made a close study of the great systems 
of thought of the western world. The faculty seemed to accept con- 
temporary American life as very satisfactory and the existing school 
as the last word in education. Neither the administration nor the 
teachers, with two or three very significant exceptions, seemed aware 
of or interested in the many current books that deal fundamentally 
with the complex and baffling social problems thrown up by a rapidly 
changing industrial order. Only one or two had read Middletown. 
I was struck by the absence of minds critical of the school and of the 
society it serves. 

Is this a fair picture of typical high school administration in this 
country to-day? Although unsupported by statistical evidence, I 
nevertheless believe this description to be an honest portrayal of what 
too often passes for good administrative practice. The account is of 
course incomplete, but it is not intended to be unduly critical and 
ironical. A high school such as I have described, with its greatly 
expanded curriculum including many new subjects of a practical na- 
ture that at the same time open up fields rich in educational values, 
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represents in many ways an advance over the secondary school of 
thirty years ago. At the same time the faculties of thirty years ago 
or even sixty years ago would feel very much at home in this school. 
When all allowance is made for its new features, it is essentially the 
high school of two generations ago. Its ideology is at best the 
ideology of American life and education in the closing years of the 
nineteenth century. It isa significant fact that the idea of the junior 
college advocated forty years ago has as yet gained only a scanty 
following in actual practice. And the junior colleges that have been 
established represent in the main only administrative re-managements. 
And the same may be said of the junior high school. Although one 
of the brightest spots in American secondary education, the junior 
high school has in most communities failed to bring about any funda- 
mental change in outlook. 

What, then, is the status of high school administration? Adequate 
answer would, of course, require the space of a volume. But a brief 
statement will, I think, indicate the way things are going, and in its 
salient. features will encounter little dissent. .I wish to comment 
briefly.on the ideals and the study of administration, the status of 
new educational theories in the high school, the extracurricular move- 
ment, and the executive. Without question, the ideal of administra- 
tion is too much the ideal of expert management as that term. is 
conceived in business. Much of theory and practice has been taken 
over from business... The successful high school principal in too many 
instances thinks of himself as primarily a successful executive. ‘The 
modern high school as a mechanical achievement is a work of genius. 
The efficiency expert first appeared in industry, but the school was 
quick.to copy. The study of administration has now become too 
largely the study of the expert management of a school that is already 
a going concern. Standardization has been the keynote. The ordi- 
nary high school has been made much more effective than that of a 
generation ago, especially if judged in terms of the aims of that old 
school. But research in administration has consisted too largely of 
research in conventional problems of school management. An ex- 
amination of the tables of contents of professional journals in the 
field of secondary education will yield overwhelming support to this 
statement. An examination of the titles of doctors’ dissertations 
might be depressing. Until very recently one encountered few titles 
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that had to do with the really vital issues of secondary education in 


a rapidly changing culture. 

~ New educational ideas encounter stiff opposition in the American 
high school. Every attempt to liberalize the content and method of 
the older subjects has met with stubborn resistance from the defenders 
of the old order. Such moderate, even conservative, proposals as 
general science, general mathematics, and unified courses in the social 
_ studies have had rough going. The liberalization of teaching has 
met with hostility, open or veiled, from the majority of the older 
teachers in all.the traditional subjects of the curriculum, and the 
attitude of these teachers of the older subjects has frequently affected 
the teachers of the newer subjects.. The college entrance board has 
been a bulwark of conservatism and is becoming a millstone around 
the neck of the secondary school. The regional accrediting associa- 
. tions have accomplished much, but they, too, function in terms of the 
old unit-credit system. They are concerned with the mechanics of 
admission to college, not with fundamental problems of how the high 
school and college can best.serve the needs of American life. The 
requirements for college entrance uphold in fact, if not in intent, the 
~ outmoded disciplinary claims of the old subjects and outworn dogmas 
. relative to educational values. 

Some experimentation of a kind goes on in the high school, and 
despite all the obstacles some encouraging progress has been made 
in liberalizing the curriculum. But all new ideas have to. be worked 
out within the framework of the old subject-unit system and an edu- 
‘cational ideology handed down from the nineteenth century and long 
since rejected outside the high school. It is a significant fact that 
the great experimental schools have been elementary schools. Radi- 
-cal experimentation in American education is being carried out at the 
elementary and the college and university levels, but not. in the high 
school. 

If we look for the causes of this resistance to new ideas, we shall 
find it in such factors as the aristocratic origin of the high school, 
the lack of a philosophy of secondary education consistent with the 
genius of a new civilization, the academic training of high school 
teachers, the influence of the college, the mechanical concept of edu- 
cation that has gained wide vogue in schools of education, and the 
_narrow educational outlook of so many American college alumni. 
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That this condition of resistance to educational change exists cannot 
be denied. It constitutes an administrative problem beside which 


studies of retardation and elimination, experimentation with homo- 


geneous grouping, or the development of elaborate schemes of guid- 
ance pale into insignificance. : 

The history of extracurriculum activities affords. an excellent 
illustration of the point I have been trying to make. To-day there 
is almost universal agreement concerning the rich educational. values 
afforded by the extracurriculum program of the American high school. 
These activities are held up as examples of good teaching and effective 
learning. - But let us consider some facts relative to them.. In the 
beginning they were forced on unwilling faculties. Now that their 
values have been recognized, these activities have been subjected to 
countless rules and regulations. They have been treated as though 
they were subjects. In brief, they have been standardized. They are 
still called extracurriculum, which indeed they still are, so far as the 
attitude of many high school teachers is concerned. They are suf- 
fered to exist alongside the formalized procedure of traditional class- 
rooms. They are recognized as legitimate but not merged into the 
family circle. As a matter of fact, we have carried our extracur- 
riculum program only up to a certain point. At that point our edu- 
cational philosophy and vision break down. Deeper implications are 
not seen or are not realized. . Activities become ends in themselves 
and are seldom organically connected with the community life surg- 
ing about the school. Community problems and needs in the most 
fundamental sense might well serve as the mainspring for many of 
these activities, indeed for all the work of the school. For example, 
we have never conceived such an idea as that which underlies the 
program of “socially useful work” in the reconstructed Russian 
schools. Is such a program of articulation between the school and 
the community impossible in a democracy? 

Finally, the high school principal is rapidly becoming primarily an 
expert manager, a business executive. The principal is usually an 
honored member of the Chamber of Commerce, of a service club, 
and of a church patronized by a prosperous class of people, serves 
on Y.M.C.A. and Boy Scout boards, is a great community booster, 
is frequently a good golfer. I do not mention these activities:to con- 
demn them. Although the principal should not merely reflect in his 
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own life the interests and aspirations of the dominant class in society, 
he: should nevertheless be closely identified with the life of the com- 
munity, and should even be good at golf or some other wholesome 


sport. The perturbing fact is that only now and then does one find 














a principal who, while engaging in these community activities, is at 

the same time a deep student of education and of American life, a 
stimulating intellectual force in the school and in the community. 
_ Lest my description seem an unjustified criticism, let me hasten to say 
that the occasional bright exception, the high school executive deeply 

sensitive to the problems of contemporary life and critical of the 
school he administers, is one of the most encouraging signs on the 

educational horizon: Our problem is to increase the number of such 
administrators. 

What, then, is the function of high school administration? The 
answer is implied by all that I have said. In the last thirty years 
‘the administration of public education has been made a profession. 
I have not the slightest disposition to belittle the research that has 
been carried out, the techniques that have been developed, or the 
beneficial results that have been achieved. The importance of the 
executive and purely administrative function cannot be denied. Or- 
ganization, a certain amount of system, is essential. The competent 
- administrator will always have the ability to achieve these ends. But 
system, mechanical efficiency, should not be made deities to be wor- 
shiped. The problems of organization, system, and standards should 
be studied but not to the exclusion of other and far more important 
_ problems of administration. The basic problems of administration 
are first and last educational problems. The first function of admin- 
istration should be to foster the most effective education, not to 
achieve a smoothly running mechanism called a school. 

- The chief objective of administration should, then, be that of keep- 
_ ing the school abreast of the best educational thought and practice. 
If need be, and certainly the need exists to-day, administration should 
~ drastically modify the school. The high school must be closely articu- 
lated with those units that precede and follow it in the school system 
~ and, more important, with the processes and needs of society.. If the 
secondary school is to become a constructive social force, and it is 
imperative that it should become such a force.in this period of ‘rapid 
social change, then its procedures must be based on a continuous 
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study of social conditions. We have in this country as yet never seri- 
ously examined the relation of the school to the social order. Dewey 
-and others have developed the outline of a philosophy, but we have _ 
“never seriously examined its implications nor attempted to work out 
a practical program of making the school a vital part of American 
life. We go only to a certain point. Whenever we undertake to 
make education a creative force in American life, we shall be brought 
into sharp conflict with the social forces that play on the school and 
strive to shape its destiny, to use it to maintain the status quo in 
business and government, in social arrangement and in morals. But 
the new industrial civilization which we are entering cries out for a 
citizenship intelligent with reference to the tremendous social prob- 
lems which the machine has produced. The high school can no longer 
evade its social responsibility. 

The chief function of administration, then, is that of leading the 
faculty, the student body, and the ‘community in the study of. these 
basic problems of education and of American life. At least admin- 
istration should foster and not hamper such study. The high school 
executive is best judged by his capacity for stimulating and leading a 
faculty in the study of education, broadly conceived, and in the con- 
tinuous reconstruction of the school while purely executive functions 
are properly subordinated and delegated. He must be a student of 
public opinion and the forces that make it. If he is to take his place 
as a leader in the school and in the community, he must bring to his - 
work a thoroughgoing education in the social disciplines, science, his- 
tory, anthropology, sociology, economics, political science, esthetics. 
He must be thoroughly grounded in the principles and practice . of 
education, a critical student of contemporary life. He must be able 
to see the techniques of the school in the broadest perspective. It is 
folly to think that the teacher and the administrator who live apart 
from the stream of affairs, take no active and critical part in civic 
life, can ever create or administer socially effective schools. The high 
school administrator must be something more than an educational 
statistician. He must be an educational and social philosopher, and 
an educational statesman. We have too narrowly conceived the func- 
tion and practice of high school administration.. The reconstruc- 
tion of the high school awaits a reconstruction of high. school 
administration. . | 

















MEASUREMENT OF OUTCOMES OF 
GUIDANCE IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS* 


By GRAYSON N. KEFAUVER 


Associate Professor of Education, Teachers College 


AND HAROLD C, HAND 
Assistant in Secondary Education, Teachers College 


I.. NEED oF GUIDANCE IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


ROGRAMS of guidance are being urged and adopted by many 
. secondary schools in an attempt to serve better the highly varied 
_ group of students now enrolled in them. The large gains in en- 
_rollment have increased greatly the variations in capacities, interests, 
_and objectives of students. These increases in the extent of indi- 
vidual differences have made necessary the development of a highly 
varied program of studies. This attempt to provide a differentiated 
offering so that students of all types might choose courses suitable for 
. them introduced a new element into the philosophy and practice of 
secondary education. Instead of the selection of. those interested in 
and capable of pursuing successfully the college-preparatory academic 
program of training and the rejection of all others as unfit for the 
secondary school, we have accepted the responsibility to educate stu- 
dents with all levels of ability and with all types of interest and to 
- distribute them to appropriate educational and vocational activities. 
This shift of emphasis from selection to distribution places a heavy 

.. responsibility upon the administration of secondary schools. 
_ ‘Two movements in education, both of which had their. beginnings 
some twenty years ago, have been developed to make possible the 
proper functioning of the popularized distributive secondary school. 
These are the junior-high-school and the guidance movements. The 
chief. special functions of the junior high school are exploration and 
guidance. The workers in guidance agree that major emphasis upon 


* A statement of measures considered for use in an investigation of outcomes of guidance being 
- made on a grant from the Carnegie Corporation through the Carnegie. Foundation for the Ad- 
vancement of Teaching, 
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the procedures in their special field should be begun at this level. To 
give students an accurate conception of the fields of study and of the - 
vocational activities that lie ahead, to help them to discover their . 
own capacities and interests, and to assist them in planning a program 
in harmony with their capacities and interests are now generally. ac- 
'. cepted as constituting a major function of the secondary school. 
Increased recognition of the importance of mental health has led 
to greater emphasis upon the adjustment-of students. Students profit 
but little from the mastery of facts, processes, and skills if they are 
- unhappy, beset with. worries and fears, and are generally disinte- 
grated. There is a growing conviction that many of the present cases 
of insanity and of other forms of disorganization might have been 
prevented had the first symptoms of such disturbances been recog- 
nized and proper treatment provided. 


II. Neep oF INVESTIGATION OF GUIDANCE 


Guidance of individuals is of such critical importance as to make it 
desirable to have a program based upon as scientific a foundation as 
possible.. As one canvasses the programs of guidance in different 
cities, one is impressed with the large variations in plans of organiza- 
tion, in procedures used, and in the different degrees of emphasis 
placed upon this phase of the work of the school.. The activities and 
procedures employed by guidance workers have been adopted because 
of the contributions it was believed they would make rather than 
because of objective evidence of actual outcomes. 

Presentation of attractive and sometimes extravagant claims for 
certain guidance activities does not satisfy the careful worker. Con- 
sequently, it becomes highly desirable to take stock, to see the extent 
to which the values claimed for the various types of organization and 
for the various guidance procedures are being realized. If they are 
not being achieved, an attempt should be made to discover new ways 
of meeting guidance needs. Certain of the plans of organization 
employed and certain of the procedures used are probably more ef- 
fective than others in producing the desirable outcomes claimed for 
them. It is important that objective evidence be obtained regarding 
the relative effectiveness of the different plans and activities in order 
that the most fruitful may be selected and more generally adopted. 
A comprehensive investigation to determine objectively the effective- 
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ness of the various guidance procedures would contribute much to- — 
ward providing a basis for the more intelligent planning of a pro- 


> + gram in the future. 


Two general procedures might be used in determining the outcomes _ 





of guidance. One procedure would involve a canvass of all the a 


__ students of the school to note the extent to which they have achieved - 
a desirable degree of adjustment and success and have. formulated 


appropriate plans. A second approach would involve a study of in- 


dividual cases which have been identified and treated or advised. This 
approach would consist of an analysis of the characteristics of the 
need for guidance, the nature of the treatment of the case, and the 
results of the treatment. Both types of procedures are needed in a 
comprehensive study of outcomes of guidance. The technique to be 
- used should vary with the outcome to be measured. 
In the following pages will be suggested certain techniques for 
- making an investigation of outcomes of guidance. The two spe- 
cial functions of guidance, namely, distribution and adjustment, will 
be discussed in order that the reader may be informed of the scope 
' of the objectives of guidance. Such a definition is believed to be 
_ desirable in light of the variation in conceptions of guidance held by 
.. workers in this field. The outcomes which may be expected to result 
from the proper discharge of each of these special functions will be 
pointed out in sections immediately following the general discussion. 


III. DistRIBUTION AN ACCEPTED FUNCTION OF GUIDANCE 


_ Successful distribution of the students of the secondary school re- 
quires that they make many choices. The guidance workers will not 
make’ these decisions. Rather, the student should be made more 
familiar with the factors involved and thereby become better quali- 
fied to make wiser choices. Among the decisions which the student 


. must make are choice of a vocation, choice of a secondary school 








| in cities with specialized high schools, choice of a curriculum, choice of 
subjects, choice of extracurricular activities, and choice of a college. 
' The proper discharge of the distributive function of guidance will 
result in the tentative selection by the student of a life-career ap- 
propriate for him. This choice, if it be sound, must be made in the 
light of full consideration by the student of his interests and capaci- 
ties, and, further, it must be based upon an adequate knowledge of 
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the. vocational opportunities from which a selection can be made. 
| Overambitious students of average ability who look forward to occu- . 

. pations clearly above the level of their capacities will be challenged 
in their thinking, and similarly, students of superior capacity who are 
‘ contented with average attainments will be stimulated to shift to 
choices more closely in harmony with their respective capabilities. It 
is not necessary, and possibly not desirable, for all students to make 
a highly specific choice of a vocation. Especially in the lower levels 
of the secondary. school, the choice of a general field of vocational 
activity will suffice. The choice of a general field of vocational work 
will be adequate throughout the high school for students who plan 
to attend college. Students who will-go directly to work from high 
school and who will obtain vocational training before leaving high | 
school will have need of a more specific vocational objective. . These 
vocational choices will be considered tentative and subject to revision. 
More extended information about occupations, further exploratory 
contacts, or added maturity may lead to a greater interest in some 
other line of work. 

A second phase of the problem of distribution is “concerned with 
the appropriate choices of subjects of study, of curricula, of schools, 
and of colleges or universities. . Before many of these choices can 
be made intelligently, vocational plans as discussed above must be 
projected. Following the choice of an ultimate objective, effective 
guidance will acquaint the student with the educational requirements 
for its attainment. 

Guidance workers are aware, however, that the satisfying of vo- 
cational needs is but one. of the generally recognized aims of the 
secondary school. Full recognition must be given to all the major 
needs of the high school population in leading these boys and girls 
to reasoned choices of curricula and of subjects of study, ‘This means 
that the student should be given the insights and -understandings 
which will enable him to. see the necessity of intelligently preparing 
for healthful living, for leisure time pursuits, and for participation 
in the codperative activities of a democratic society, and lead him to 
select subjects and activities preparatory for the attainment of these 
objectives. 

Previous to making his selections of curriculum and of subjects of 
study, the student will be thoroughly informed of the nature, content, 
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~~. and activities of all available subjects and curricula in order that he 
may elect those which most nearly meet his needs. These choices 
will be made with a knowledge of the most probable degree of suc- 
_cess to be expected in each educational undertaking. . The educational 
and occupational significances of school and out-of-school successes 
_’ and failures will be interpreted to. the student in order that he may 
.- ‘keep his program of training in harmony with his capacities. 

' The entrance requirements of the school, college, or university at 
- which attendance is planned will be considered by the student in mak- 
ing the choices discussed above. In order that he may have the basis 


_. for determining whether or not his ambitions are within the realm of 





probability the student will be informed of his most probable degree 
of success in the school, college, or university of his choice. 


~~. [V. ApJUSTMENT A SECOND IMPORTANT FUNCTION OF GUIDANCE 


Guidance workers attempt to arrange the total situation so that 
. students may be more happy and more successful in the experiences 
of school life. Effectiveness and happiness of students should not be 
jeopardized by a feeling of being misunderstood, by a feeling’ of in- 
‘feriority, by fears, or by other emotional disturbances.. Students 
should not be placed in or allowed to remain in situations so difficult 
or so unpleasant as to cause them to seek escape through daydreams 
_or other forms of retreat from reality. ; 

It is claimed that an effective program of guidance will facilitate | 
success in the work of the school.. This implies that the guidance 
“service will bear a large portion of the task of preventing or remedy- 
‘ing all types of maladjustments which may operate to reduce the ef- 
fectiveness of the student. The adjustive function of guidance is not 
being adequately discharged in schools in which the students are not 
. working up to their respective capacities, or in which there is any 

considerable proportion of failure.. Maladjustment toward teachers, 
- toward other pupils, toward the curriculum, and toward the home are 
other evidences of lack of satisfactory adjustment. 

While major importance will be attached to the proper placement 
of students in curricula and in subjects and to the utilization of other 
-’ procedures employed in insuring successful adjustments on the part 
_ of all students, it is quite certain that some of the maladjustments 

mentioned above will occur. Guidance workers will be responsible for 
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 jdentifying maladjustments in their early stages, for locating the 
_ causes of these disturbances, and for suggesting a remedial program. 


V. Measures or Outcomes RESULTING FROM PRopeR DisCHARGE 
oF DIsTRIBUTIVE FUNCTION OF GUIDANCE 


A... MEASURES OF INFLUENCE ON EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS OF 
STUDENTS bat . 


Guidance workers engage in no task more critical than that of as-_ 


sisting the student to utilize to the fullest possible extent the oppor- - 


tunities for self-improvement potential in the curricular and extra- _ 
curricular offerings of the school. To this end he is led to plan his. 


- educational program as intelligently and as completely as possible in 


the light of his total needs and with careful consideration of what has 
been revealed to him concerning the significance of his interests and 
capacities. Effective guidance workers will have students make con- 
tact with the information and experiences which provide the basis 
for proper choices of subjects, curricula, schools, and colleges. 7 

Proportion of students with educational plans. Since one of the. 


. major concerns of guidance in the secondary school is that of stimulat- 


ing students to make educational plans appropriate to their respective 
capacities and interests and in harmony with their occupational 
choices, it follows that the proportion of students with educational — 
plans may be regarded as one of the measures of the effectiveness of 


- guidance. There-is some disagreement among guidance workers as 


to how specific these plans should be. All would probably insist that 


early educational plans be not considered as fixed and permanent, but 


that there should be opportunity for revision. This. information. can 
be secured from students by questionnaire or by interview. 
Degree of harmony between educational plans. and capacity. It is 


desirable that educational plans be formulated with full regard for the 


mental capacity and other characteristics of the individual which con- 


‘dition school achievement.. In attempting to measure the effectiveness 


of guidance, it is necessary, therefore, that consideration be given to 


the extent to which the educational plans of the student are in har- 


mony with his ability. It is desired that the student have capacity 


_ to execute his plans successfully and that he have a program sufh- 
_ ciently exacting in its requirements to challenge him to maximum per- 
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formance. It is desirable, also, that his educational plans involve the _ 


type or types of work in which he most excels. 
Data are available which indicate the ability levels below which 


~ most students are unable to achieve a satisfactory degree of success 


_ and then lead them to formulate educational plans consistent with — 


in many types of school and college work.. The larger and more || 
_ serious discrepancies between educational plans and capacity are easily | 





recognized. The measure of probability of success may be obtained © 
-. by combining mental-test scores and school marks or measure of 


achievement if the students have had previous courses in the subject. 


In some fields of study, the special aptitude tests are serviceable. 


- Extent of failure in courses. Some students receive failing marks, 


not because they are not doing as much as they can, but because they 


have been improperly distributed to subjects with requirements be- - 


yond their respective capacities. Since guidance workers attempt to 


lead students to make educational plans in harmony with their ca-_ 


pacities, it follows that one might expect to find less failure among 
_well-guided students than among those for whom effective service of 


this type is not provided. 
Harmony between vocational choices and educational plans. This 


outcome is postulated because it is believed that adequate guidance - 


will stimulate students to make a reasoned selection of a life-career 


their respective choices. This means that the details of the training 
program essential to successful entry into the chosen line of work 


will be considered in the projection of educational plans. Only those 


parts of the educational program which relate to the vocational ob- 


jective are referred to in this check upon the educational plans of 


students. 

Evidence as to the presence or lack of such agreement may be ob- 
tained from a comparison of the educational requirements of the 
chosen occupation with the courses completed and the educational 
plans of the student.. In this comparison it will be possible to in- 
clude only those occupations for which there are definite educational 
qualifications. 

- Agreement between subjects taken or planned and the entrance 
requirements of the college at which attendance is planned. The sec- 


ondary school is a college-preparatory institution for many of its 
- students. For this group of prospective college-matriculants, one of 
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the alii to be oupeainl from guidance is the selection of subjects 
of study which satisfy the entrance requirements of the college they 
plan to enter. Consequently, the extent to which students are pursuing 
or plan to pursue subjects and curricula in harmony with the entrance 
requirements of their prospective institutions of higher learning may 


be regarded as one measure of the effectiveness of guidance. 


A knowledge of the entrance requirements of the colleges concerned 
can be gained from a canvass of their catalogues. Mention has been 


~ made previously of the manner in which information relative to the 
educational plans of students can be secured. An analysis of school 


records would yield a list of the subjects already taken by these 


students. Since students’ plans are not always carried out, it follows — 
that a comparison of the completed high school programs of college- 
'- bound seniors with ‘the entrance requirements of their prospective 


colleges would yield the most significant evidence as to the extent to 
which the expected outcome of guidance discussed in this section is 
being realized. ; 

Success in passing college entrance examinations. In addition ‘to 
presenting evidence of satisfactory achievement in the subjects of 
study required for college entrance, many students, in order to gain 
admittance to the colleges of their respective choices, must pass ex- 
aminations set by officials of these institutions or special examining 
boards. Students who have been adequately guided will have con- 
sidered the matter of entrance examinations in arriving at a reasoned 
choice of a college. Consequently, one would expect to find less 
failure in college-entrance examinations among adequately guided 
students than among those for whom guidance service has not been 
provided. 

From this it follows that the percentage of students who are suc- 
cessful in passing the entrance examinations set by the colleges of 
their respective choices may be accepted as an index of the effective- 


ness of guidance. These data can be obtained from high school or 


college records. 

Success in the work of the chosen college. Certain criteria for de- 
termining the effectiveness of guidance may be obtained through a 
follow-up study of students after entry into institutions of higher 
learning. Former students who have had adequate guidance in the 
selection of their respective colleges are probably less likely to ex- 
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perience failure in college work than are. unguided individuals. p 


The marks earned in college may be used as a measure of success on 


~ that-level. 


Nature and extent of participation in extracurricular activities. 


oh Among the major responsibilities which should be assumed by 
_ guidance workers are those associated with making available to stu- 
‘dents extended information about all the activities of the school. 


No small portion of this body of information will have to do with 
the extracurricular activities. It is desired that all students engage 
in some activity. Information about the various activities should pro- 
voke interest and thereby lead to participation. 

One would expect to find a larger proportion of the total student 


~ body engaged in the various extracurricular activities and fewer stu- 


dents with excessive participation in schools supporting adequate pro- 
grams of guidance than in those less effectively served in this respect. 
Effective guidance might also be expected to result in a more general 
distribution of students to all the various types of activities included 
in the total offering of the school. 


B. MEASURES OF INFLUENCE ON VOCATIONAL PLANS OF STUDENTS 


Few of the tasks of guidance have been stressed more than those 
associated with assisting the student in the formulation of intelligent 
occupational plans. Guidance workers must make certain that the 
student. has adequate information concerning Occupations and his 
own interests and capacities in order that he may have an adequate 
basis for making a sound vocational choice. This choice is a very 
important one. Not only do the future happiness and usefulness of 


be individuals hinge partly upon this decision, but the educational plans 


of most students will be based in part upon the intended occupational 
destination. 


_ Proportion of students with vocational choices and preferences. 


The provision of specialized curricula in secondary schools and the 
choice of vocational subjects presuppose the possession of vocational 
plans by students. Not all students, however, possess such plans. Some 


-students do not even express preference for any occupation. It is be- 


lieved that the stimulation and help provided by the guidance service 
will cause students to decide upon a vocational. objective. Conse- 
quently, it is claimed that the proportion of students with vocational 
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choices and preferences may be regarded as one measure of the ef- 
fectiveness of the program of guidance. Such choices will be con- 
sidered tentative. and subject to change. The choice of a general 
occupational field may be considered adequate, especially in the 
lower grades of the secondary school. _ 

These data can be-collected by means of a blank of inquiry to stu- 
dents or by personal interview. It is necessary that the student him- 
self be solicited for this information since he is more familiar with 
his own plans than any other person. 

Harmony between vocational choice and capacity and interests. 
Probably the most important claim made for guidance in connection - 
with the choice of a vocation is that the occupation selected will be 
more nearly in harmony with the capacity and interests of the student 
than would be the case with unguided decisions. It is desired that 
students of superior ability choose occupations with high require- 
- ments and that students of inferior ability select lines of work with 
less severe requirements. It is desired; also, that the student have a 
natural interest in the activities of the vocation of his choice. 

This important outcome of guidance cannot be measured as ac- 
curately as one would desire. However, rough indications of the 
levels of ability of persons now engaged in occupations are available, 
and the amount of mental capacity required for certain occupations © 
is known. Also, we have definite information concerning the capaci- 
ties needed to prepare for those occupations which require high 
school, college, or university training. Of the types of work for 
which there appear. to be no educational requirements, many can 
readily be recognized as requiring a very low level of mental ability. 
It is also true that for students of very high or very low mentality: 
there is little difficulty in recognizing the more gross inconsistencies 
in vocational choices. The measures of vocational and other types 
of interest can be compared with certain aspects of the chosen occu- 
pation to note agreement or disagreement. 

Extent and nature of shifts in vocational choices. A major task of 
guidance is associated with supplying the student with comprehensive 
and unbiased information relative to occupations and occupational 
conditions. Of equal importance is the obligation to help the student 
discover his own interests and capacities. One would expect plans. 
made with such preparation to be characterized by a greater degree 
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- . of permanence than would be the case with occupational choices made - 


less carefully by unguided students. 


_.The degree of stability or permanence among the occupational | 
. plans of students may be regarded as one of the criteria for evaluat- - 


ing the effectiveness of guidance. Especially is this true of the upper 


years of the high school.. Because of the increased contacts with 


occupational information and the added knowledge of self which re- 


~~ sult from adequate guidance, more changes might be expected on the 
_ junior high school level when guidance is first provided. This sug- 


gestion of permanence does not mean that there will not. be any shift 
in plans. It is indicative only of a belief that students will change 


their plans less frequently when careful consideration is given to the 
selection of an occupation than when choices are made without careful 


thought and study. Another important criterion is associated with 
the direction of such changes in vocational plans as are made. Gen- 


~~ uinely helpful guidance will probably result in these changes being of 


such a nature as to bring the intended occupational destination more 
closely in harmony with the capacities and interests of the students. 
If the vocational choices of students have been recorded periodi- 


- cally, one could analyze the results to ascertain the extent and direc- 
‘tion of change. If there is no record of this item, the information 


must be solicited from the student. There would probably be some 


"error in the latter procedure. 


The extent to which students enter and: remain in the occupation 


chosen when in high school. A follow-up study of students after en- 


try into occupational life will yield. certain criteria for determining 
the effectiveness of guidance. One of these is the extent to which 
former students enter and remain in the occupation chosen and trained 


 for-when in high school. Since competent guidance workers attempt 


to lead students to give serious and extended consideration to the 
making of. an occupational choice and to the selection of an appro- 


' priate program of training, it is probable that the students who were 


guided would be more likely to enter the line of work chosen in high 
school and less likely to shift from the occupation of choice than 
would be the case among unguided individuals.. Also, the number 


of different positions and occupations engaged in during the first years 


after leaving school may indicate the degree of difficulty students 


experience in beginning employment. Not all of these changes can 
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_ be considered as disadvantageous. An analysis of ‘these changes 

‘should not be without value. A blank of inquiry may be utilized to 
secure the vocational histories of students since leaving school. In- - 
- formation concerning vocational training may be obtained from an 


analysis of school records. 


Success in the work of the océnpation — in after leaving ES 
school. Since competent guidance workers attempt to lead the student 


through that series of experiences which will make him aware of his 
various strengths and weaknesses and, further, since the guided stu- 
dent will be stimulated to give thoughtful consideration to the capaci- 
ties thus revealed in the making of an occupational choice, one might 


expect guided workers to evidence. less inability to perform satis- 


factorily the tasks of the occupation entered than would be the case 
among individuals for whom guidance service had not been provided. 


- Employers’ ratings and the after-school vocational histories of stu- | 
dents may be collected and examined for this evidence of effective 
guidance. 


Satisfaction in the work of the occupation entered. Students under 


- effective. guidance will make occupational choices with an extended | 


knowledge of the nature of the activities and requirements of the type 
of work selected. As suggested above, guided students will also make 


these choices in the light of a thoughtful consideration of their re- 
spective interests and capacities. Consequently, former students who. 


have received adequate guidance in the formulating of their respective 
vocational choices are less likely to find the activities of their chosen 
lines of work uninteresting and distasteful than would be the case 
among unguided workers. Evidence as to the degree of satisfaction 
experienced in the work of the occupation can be secured by a ques- 
tionnaire to former students. 


VI. MEASURES OF OUTCOMES RESULTING FROM PROPER DISCHARGE 
or ApjusTive FUNCTION 


Some attention has already been given to the service which guidance 


should render in facilitating successful. adjustments. Since guidance - 


workers attempt to be of help in all situations which affect the hap- 
piness and success of the student, it follows that they must give recog- 


nition to all the influences which result in maladjustments.. The 
extent to which evidences of the various forms of successful and | 
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unsuccessful adjustments are found among ‘students is indicative of 
the degree of effectiveness with which the ive function of 
guidance has been discharged. 

. Extent to which students are working up to capacity. Students who 
are not working up to the level of which they are capable have failed _ 
in some degree. Such failures are caused by maladjustments of some — 
kind. Since guidance workers attempt to make conditions favorable 


‘for maximum effectiveness on the part of students, it follows that 


failure to perform up to capacity is evidence of some lack of success . 


in the guidance service. The determination of the extent. to which 


students are working up to capacity will involve a comparison of 

measures of achievement with measures of capacity to achieve. 
Amount of maladjustment toward the curriculum. The happiness 

and effectiveness of some students are frequently reduced by certain 


disturbances which might be classified as maladjustments toward the 

curriculum. - Students who feel that the subjects in which they are 

_ enrolled are of little or no value are working under unsatisfactory 
_ conditions. 


Since guidance workers supply information as to the nature, con- 


~ tent, and objectives of all the subjects of study and attempt to lead 
students to choose subjects which meet their respective needs, it fol- 


lows that no well-guided individual should find himself enrolled in 
a course which he believes holds nothing for him. To the extent that 
students make such unreasoned choices, the guidance service may be 


considered ineffective. 


These considerations suggest the necessity of including a measure 
of the amount of maladjustment toward the curriculum as one of the 
criteria for evaluating the effectiveness of guidance. The techniques 


_ for such measurement have been developed by Professor Symonds and 
_a group of his advanced graduate’ students at Teachers College.' 


Amount of maladjustment toward teachers. The student who dis- 


likes or who fears his instructors is certainly not in the most favorable 


situation for making the most of his high school experiences.. Like- 


_~ wise, a feeling that his teachers are too strict, or show favoritism, 


or evidence a lack of consideration is not conducive to effective work 
or successful personal adjustment. It cannot be assumed that these 


* Symonds, P. M., and Jackson, C. E. ‘Adjustment Survey,” Journal of Educational Research, 
'. Vol. XXI, pp. 321-329, May, 1930. 
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-.maladjustments were caused originally by failure of the students. 


_ Whatever the original cause, if students become so emotionally dis- 
turbed that unfavorable working conditions result, there is need of a - 


_. constructive remedial program. 
Since guidance, to be effective, must recognize all the major sit- 


uations in which maladjustments may occur, it follows that the work- . 
ers in this special field must make whatever provisions are necessary . 


to facilitate student-adjustments toward their instructors. The 
amount of maladjustment toward teachers may, therefore, be re- 


garded as another of the measures of the effectiveness. of guidance. 


The Symonds Adjustment Questionnaire employs a technique for 

making the measurement suggested in this section. » , 
Amount of personal maladjustment toward other students... Pleas- 
ant relationships with other students are no less important than satis- 
factory adjustments’ toward teachers and the curriculum in 
conditioning the mental health of the pupil. The boy or girl who is 
admired and respected by his fellows,. who enjoys cordial relation- 


ships with a wide circle of friends, and who gets.on pleasantly with © 
members of the opposite sex, is more likely to maintain a healthful — 


equilibrium than the student who feels bashful, alone, unwanted, and 
thinks himself the object of pity or ridicule. | 

In any effective discharge of the adjustive function of guidance, 
adequate provision must be made for preventing and remedying this 
type of maladjustment. Consequently, it follows that another of the 
criteria for judging the effectiveness of guidance may be arrived at 
through a knowledge of the amount of personal maladjustment to- 
ward other students which exists among the boys and girls of the 
school. Again, it would be advisable to utilize the techniques evolved 
by Professor Symonds in performing the desired measurement. 


Amount of maladjustment toward the home. In attempting to. 


make the total situation as favorable as possible for happy and ef- 
fective work, guidance workers must often combat. certain mentally 


unhealthful attitudes which have been caused by conditions in the - 


home. Students who feel that they are being subjected to indignities 
at home, or who are ashamed of their clothes or of the social position 
of their families, are clearly laboring under serious. emotional 
handicaps. 
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‘Since guidance workers attempt to locate and remove the causes of — 


these disturbances, some measure of the extent to which this is suc- 
- cessfully done must be considered in an attempt to evaluate guidance. 
~ One .of the sections of the Symonds Adjustment Questionnaire is 


designed to measure the amount of maladjustment toward the home 
and could very well be-used for the measurement proposed in this 


“ section. 


Personal conflicts and disturbances. The happiness and effective- 


-ness of students are often severely jeopardized bya number of men- 


tally unhealthful attitudes due to causes other than those included in 


‘the above categories. Among the more serious personal disturbances 


with which students frequently have to contend are those associated 


- with worries and fears growing out of feelings of inferiority, feelings 


of doubt in matters pertaining to religion, and feelings of guilt or of 
mortification resulting from-sex disturbances in adolescence. 

_ A measure of the extent to which guidance -workers have been 
successful in preventing or remedying these maladjustments should 
be regarded as one of the criteria for determining the effectiveness of 
guidance. The Symonds Adjustment. Questionnaire and the Laird 
Personal Inventory may. be utilized for this measurement. 


VII. Measures or INTERMEDIATE OUTCOMES OF GUIDANCE Asso- 


‘CIATED WITH INFORMATION AND JUDGMENT OF STUDENTS 


-The.most important ultimate outcomes of guidance have been 
treated in preceding sections of this discussion. There are, however, 
certain other outcomes of a more intermediate nature which should 


be described. These are classified as intermediate because they are 


associated with certain types of information and with certain abilities 
which students must possess. before the final or ultimate outcomes of 
guidance may be realized. In order that he may be able to make an 


' intelligent choice of occupation, of curriculum, of subjects, and of 


‘school or college, the student must be supplied with information 
concerning occupational conditions, the nature of the offerings of the 
school, his own interests and capacities, and the entrance require- 
ments and. standards of work set up by various colleges. Since these 
decisions are made by the. student himself, itis essential that. he 
have the information and the ability necessary for making sound 


; judgments. 
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The measurements treated in this portion of the discussion are, 
therefore, those associated with certain items of information and 
judgment which the student must have in order to formulate satis- 
factorily the plans. and decisions already considered. These data will 


‘thus supplement the measurements already proposed and may serve 








somewhat. as. a means. of a inaccuracies. in planning by 
students. 

The accuracy of students’ self- sacitiie As previously indicated at 
numerous points in this discussion, effective guidance stimulates the | 
student to choose an occupation anda program of training which 
are in harmony with his capacities. Since it is insisted that these 
choices be made by the student himself, it follows that the soundness 
of the various decisions must necessarily be conditioned by the stu- 
dent’s ability to rate himself accurately. It is important that the 
student recognize the type of work in which he excels most. . 

This places a responsibility upon guidance workers for supplying 
the student with certain experiences and information to serve as the 
bases for these self-estimates. Of the traits which the high school 
student should be able to rate with reasonable accuracy, the most _ 
’ important are those associated with mental capacity and the other | 

qualities which condition success in the work of the school and in 
a vocation. : | 

The accuracy with which students are able to rate deenadives as 
to their respective levels of ability to.do school work is an indication 
of an outcome of guidance. Data on these points could be ‘secured 
by the employment of a. student self-rating sheet or scale. The 
students’ self-estimates could be checked against intelligence quotients, 
school marks, teacher ratings, and scores on achievement tests. 

The extent to which students are able to recognize types of false — 
guidance. A large number of students are misguided. by: various 
unscrupulous: individuals who hold out alluring short-cuts to fame 
and fortune. Guidance workers are familiar with the “get-there- 
quick” advertisements. by means of which these persons make first 
contacts with their uncritical advisees. Handwriting experts, phre- 
nologists, character analysts, and palmists profess the ability to settle 
satisfactorily once and for all the troublesome questions associated 
with choice of. occupation, choice of schools, formulation of. educa- 
tional plans, discovery of special interésts and capacities, and so on. 
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Effective guidance will make systematic provision for informing 
the student of the inaccuracies of these claims. He will be led to. 
realize that there is nothing of a magical nature in the choice of a 
life-career and in the making of educational plans.. The extent to 


which students are able to recognize the various types of false guid- 


ance should, therefore, be considered in an attempt to measure the 


outcomes of guidance. These data could be obtained from students 


by means of a test. 

The extent to which students are accurately informed of the nature 
of the subjects of study in the high school. Manifestly, an intelligent”. 
election of subjects is impossible without some knowledge of the 


_ nature of the various offerings. The more the student knows about 


the objectives, content, and activities of all the courses included in 
the high school curriculum, the more intelligent can be his choice of 


subjects. Information of this type is.of large importance and the 
- imparting of such information is an. accepted responsibility of guid- 


ance. The extent to which students possess this information is a 
measure of success of the program of guidance. This information 


could be obtained from students by means. of a test. 


Nature of reasons for choices of curricula and of subjects. Com- 
plementary to leading students to a realization of their educational 
needs, guidance workers attempt to give somewhat comprehensive 
insights into the nature, content, and objectives of the various cur- 
ricula and subjects of study in order that intelligent election among 
the total offerings of the school may be possible. Under effective 
guidance, therefore, there would be a minimum of unreasoned elec- 
tions of curricula and of subjects. 

From this it follows that the nature of the reasons given by stu- 


dents for their choices of curricula and of subjects might be accepted 


as an index of the effectiveness of the guidance program under which 


-such elections were made. It would be necessary to solicit these data 


from the students. 
Nature of reasons for choice of college or university. As in the 
election of curricula and of subjects, students should be led to choose 


colleges, universities, or other institutions offering training beyond | 


the high school on the basis of educational need. Institutions of 


higher learning differ as to the types of training upon which they 


place particular emphasis.. Certain universities offer a large variety 
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of types of training, while other institutions are characterized by 


more or less restricted programs of studies. These and other con- 
- siderations, such as those associated with academic standards, cost, 


opportunities for self-help, and living conditions, should be kept in 
mind in-selecting a college or university. 

Since guidance workers attempt to give: students an appreciation 
of these considerations, one may regard the nature of the reasons 
given by students for their choices of colleges or universities as a 
partial measure of the effectiveness of guidance. It would be neces- 
sary to approach the students by questionnaire for this information. 

Amount of information about occupations possessed by students. 


- Possession of knowledge about occupations.is an important prepara- 


tion for the choice of an occupation. Students should be informed 


_ about occupations in the local community. They should also be in- . 


formed about occupations open to them in other. communities.. A 
test could be devised to measure the amount of information possessed 
by students concerning the occupations offering extended. opportuni- 
ties for employment. 

The extent to which students are aware of the vocations that may 
be trained for in the high school. Some students are not aware that 
the high school may give training for successful entry into a number 
of different types of work. It is a responsibility of guidance to 
furnish such information. Evidence. as to the effectiveness of -guid- 
ance may, therefore, be deduced from a knowledge of the extent to 
which students are aware of the vocations which may be trained for 
in their respective schools.. These data can be collected by means of 
a form of inquiry to students and by a critical analysis of the offerings 
of the school. 

Extent to which students know of other schools in the community 
where desired training can be secured. In the larger centers of popu- 
lation there are frequently found specialized high schools and private 
schools which offer different types of training. Effective guidance 
workers will supply students with adequate information relative to 
where in the school system, or where in the community outside the 
city school system, one may find opportunities for training. It fol- 
lows from this that students under adequate guidance may be ex- 


pected to have more knowledge of the offerings in schools other than 


those in which they are enrolled than would be found among un- 
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guided individuals. Information on this point could be obtained by’ 
means of a test on the educational opportunities of the community. 

Nature of the reasons given by students for occupational choices 
and preferences. It is apparent. that an unreasoned choice of an 
occupation may be no better and, under certain circumstances, may 
be worse, than-no choice at all. It is only as the student is made 
sensitive to the factors which should be considered in the selection. 
of .a life-career and led to do his choosing with regard for each of 


_ these factors that the guidance program can be said to be of genuine 


help in the making of this important decision. It is contended, there- 
fore, that evidence of acceptable reasons for occupational choices or - 
preferences held by students can be regarded as indicative of effective 
guidance. 

Since, as in the matter of occupational choice, there is no one 
better qualified than the students to give information about their own 


_ thinking, one should approach them for this information, which could . 


be collected either by questionnaire or by personal interview. 

The extent to which students are aware of the types of informa- 
tion which should be considered in making an occupational choice. It 
has repeatedly been stated or inferred in various sections of this dis- 
cussion that one of the major tasks of guidance is that of equipping 


students to make certain decisions in an intelligent manner. One of 
the most important of these is the choice of a life-career. In arriving 
at this decision students often exhibit a tendency to overstress certain 


factors and to ignore others which are of major importance. The 
program of guidance should make students aware of the major con- 


‘siderations which should be kept in mind in choosing a vocation. 


One may regard a measure of the extent to which students are 
aware of the types of information which should be considered in 


_making an occupational choice as an indication of the effectiveness 


of guidance.. The data essential to this measurement could be secured 
from students by means of a questionnaire or by interviews. The 


literature on guidance could be analyzed to obtain a list of recom- | 
mended factors. 


Number of former students who obtained positions through school 


placement service. Guidance is concerned with the appropriate loca- 


tion of the students. in positions when they leave school. The pro- 
portion of students who were helped in locating a position is an 
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indication of the eflectivences of one division of the guidance service. 
- This information could be obtained either from the school records or 


from the students thus served. 

The extent to which stadinite are informed of the training required 
for their chosen occupations. One of the factors to be considered in 
the formulation of educational plans is the educational requirements 
of the chosen occupation. Hence, knowledge of the training needed 
for entry into the chosen occupation may be considered as an inter- 
mediate outcome of guidance. This information could be. secured 
by means of a test. 7 . 


Nature of reasons for dropping out of school. Some students . 


drop. out of high school because they can see no value in continuing 


. further the training there made available. To the extent that the 


offerings of the school might prove helpful to these boys and girls, 


‘drop-outs for the reason just mentioned may be considered as an 


indication of the ineffectiveness of the guidance program under which 
such eliminations took place. Since guidance workers attempt to in- 


terpret the activities and offerings of the secondary school to the 
- student so that he may know what the school offers, it can be argued 


that the accuracy of the student’s thinking in this connection serves 
as a measure of the effectiveness of the guidance he has obtained. 
The data essential to this measurement could be obtained from school 
records or from students by means of. personal interviews or 
questionnaires. 

Extent to which students in need of different types of guidance 
service have been identified. While identification of students with 


different types of needs of guidance is serviceable only as those 


needs are met, the mere identification shows some accomplishment. 
Guidance is concerned with aiding in the distribution of students and 
helping the maladjusted individual to become adjusted.. However, 
the location of individuals in need of help represents some progress. 
It may not be possible to cause all students to work up to capacity, 
but students not accomplishing as much as they can accomplish should 
be located and efforts should be put forth to obtain improved work. 
The extent of identification of need of guidance can be measured by 
comparing the needs of individuals which are recognized by the staff 
and the cases uncovered by a systematic canvass of the school. 
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VIII... MEASUREMENT OF OUTCOMES Is IMPORTANT TO JUSTIFY. SUP- 


PORT OF AN ADEQUATE PROGRAM OF GUIDANCE 


The measurement of the outcomes of guidance is not a small task. 
The number of outcomes is large and some of them present difficulties 
of measurement. The objectives of guidance have not been clearly | 
defined and large variations are noted in the programs in operation . 
and in the statements of leaders in the guidance movement. It is not 
to. be inferred that the guidance service only is concerned with the 
outcomes which have been described. It is believed, however, that 
the activities carried on in connection with the program of guidance 


will supplement the other agencies of the school and increase the — | 
- probability of the attainment of the proposed outcomes. 


The above list may not comprehend all the outcomes of guid- 
ance. It is: believed, however, that the more important outcomes 
have been included. The present writers have, in the foregoing 
statement, given evidence of confidence that a proper program of 
guidance would affect the different factors favorably. However, not 
all the objectives are being realized for all students and it. may 


be that many of them are not being achieved by the present programs. 


In such a case, evidence of unsatisfactory status on the important 
outcomes would show need of a more adequate guidance service. 

The needs served by guidance are critical in the administration of 
secondary schools. If the present types of guidance services are not 
serving these needs adequately, other programs should be tried. It 
may be necessary to make much more extensive provision for guid- 
ance needs than is now to be found even in the best schools. 

For the most part, secondary school principals are sensitive to the 
needs of guidance. However, some are skeptical about. the actual 
achievements of the programs thus far developed. Objective evi- 
dence of the actual accomplishments, if favorable, will help to allay 
these doubts, provide the basis for obtaining support for guidance 
work, give direction to the program, and thereby make possible more 
adequate guidance service for adolescent youth. 
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EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 


A BIBLIOGRAPHY ON SOURCES USEFUL IN DETERMINING 


RESEARCH COMPLETED OR UNDER WAY 


By ELEANOR M. WITMER 
‘Librarian, Teachers College. 


|: ESEARCH ‘in education and _ its allied fields has developed to the point 


where guides to the various undertakings of city and state school systems, 
foundations, individuals, and other research agencies are valuable and often 
necessary to educators in order to avoid duplication of effort and to keep cognizant 
of current projects. The following bibliography aims to indicate the major 


- sources for checking on studies completed or under way. While some of the 


early bibliographies of the United States Office of Education and the National 
Education Association overlap, no one of them is complete in itself for the entire 
field of education. 


I. COMPREHENSIVE BIBLIOGRAPHIES 


Illinois. University. Bureau of Educational Research. 


Monroe, W. S. and Others. Ten Years of Educational Research, 1918-1927. 
University of Illinois Bulletin Vol. 25, No. 51. (Bureau of Educational Re- 
search Bulletin No. 42.) Urbana, University of Illinois, 1928. 


“Reports of educational research and related materials,” pp. 153-325: There 
is a topical index of 3,650 reports. No annotations are given. 
National Education Association. Department of Superintendence and Research 
Division. Washington; D.-C. 


This Division has issued a'series of bibliographies on city school and state re- 
search studies.. Each bibliography is classified and annotated and contains a 
list of the codperating cities or agencies as well as author and subject indexes. 


City School Research Studies Completed and Studies Under Way. (Circular 
No. 1, 1928. January 1928.) . 


Studies reported to the School Research Exchange in November 1927. 


City School Research Studies Completed: and Under Way, Second Report, 
1927-1928.. (Circular No. 6, 1928. June 1928.) 
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City School Research Studies Completed and i in Progress, October 1928. (Cir- 

cular No. 1, January 1929.) 
City School Research Studies Completed and in Progress, April 1929. (Cir- — 
cular No. 5, 1929. May 1929.) ; : 


- City School Research Studies Completed and in Progress, October’ 1929. 


(Circular No. 3, 1930. February 1930.) 


List continued by the U. S. Office of Education. See its List of Educational 
Research Studies. in City School Systems, No. 1, August 1930. 


Research Completed and Under Way by Certain State Agencies. (Study No. 
= 4, March 1930.) 


_ This study lists research completed and under way in state departments of 
education and state education associations from November 1928 to December 
1929. It includes a list of agencies codperating and a directory of research 
workers in state departments of education and state education associations. - 
Continued by the U. S. Office of Education. See its List of Research Studies 
of State Departments of Education and State Education Associations, No. 1, 
January 1931. et 


Questionnaire Studies Completed—Bibliography No. 1, 1928-1929, 1929-1930. 
(Circular No. 9, 1930. November 1930.) 


The first of a proposed series of annual classified summaries of completed ques- 
tionnaire investigations. All studies. included are printed or have been dupli- 
cated in quantity. Unpublished theses have been omitted. Includes index of 
‘names anda subject index. 


' Questionnaire Studies Completed—Bibliography No. 2, 1930-1931. . (Cirtcu- 


lar No. 9, 1931. October 1931.) 


| U.S. Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 


This office has issued to date the following bibliographies on research: 
Educational Research. Baldwin, B. T.. (U.S. Bureau of Education. Bulle- 
tin 1923, No, 42.) 


_. A review of the principal scientific studies in education for the years 1920-1922. 
The bibliography is classified but not annotated, reference to the studies being 
miade in the text. 


| Bibliography of Research Studies in Education, 1926-1927. U.S. Bureau of 


Education. Library Division. (U.S. Bureau of Education. Bulletin 1928, 
No. 22.) 


The first of a series of bibliographies which “attempts to bring together in one 
volume information concerning investigations in the field of education.” In 
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addition to studies reported-to the Bureau of Education it includes’ abstracts 
of a selected list of articles on educational research published in periodicals and 
in the proceedings. of associations. Both published and unpublished studies are 
included. Indexes by author, subject, and institutions concerned are given. 


Bibliography of Research Studies in Education, 1927-1928: Wright, Edith A., 
comp. (U. S. Bureau of Education. Bulletin 1929, No. 36.) 


Studies completed between July 1927 and June. 1928 are included. 


Bibliography of Research Studies in Education, 1928-1929. Wright, Edith A., 
comp. (U.S. Bureau of Education.. Bulletin 1930, No. 23.) 


Studies completed between July 1928 and June 1929 are included. 


Bibliography of Research Studies in Education, 1929-1930. Wright, Edith A., 
comp. (U.S. Bureau of Education. Bulletin 1931, No. 13.) 


Studies completed between July 1929 and September 1, 1930. 


List of Educational Research Studies in City School Systems, No. 1. Wright, 
Edith A., comp. (U.S, Office of Education. Circular No, 18, August 1930.) 


Contains three lists: 373 completed studies; 209 studies in. progress; studies 
contemplated for the school year 1930-1931. All. lists are classified by subject, 
the first two by author under subject, the third by city. Descriptive notes ac- 
company nearly all the. studies included. These will also be listed in the 
annual printed bibliography of research studies in education published by this 


Office. This mimeographed list, limited to cities, is published at an earlier 
date. 


List of Educational Research Studies of State Departments of Education and 
State Education Associations, No. 1. Wright, Edith A., comp. (U.S. Office 
of Education. Circular No. 31, January 1931.)- 


A supplement to the N. E. A. Research Division Study No. 4, March 1930, 
which covers studies of November 1928 to December 1929. This list of studies 
will in the future be compiled by the Office of Education, the N. E. A. with- 
drawing so as to avoid unnecessary duplication of reports. A mimeographed 


list, but available earlier than the annual bibliography of all research studies 
published by this same Office. 


II. SOURCES FOR DETERMINING RESEARCH UNDERTAKEN BY 
INDIVIDUAL INSTITUTIONS 


Educational research projects undertaken by colleges and. universities are fre- 


quently. reported through their special bulletins and monographs. The. most 
important of these are listed below. 
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Chicago. University. Supplementary Educational Monographs. University of . 


Chicago Press, Chicago, Illinois. 


More than forty monographs have been published to date. Each monograph .. 
deals with a single project. 


: Harvard University, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


Harvard publishes eight series, three of which—Studies in Education, Mono- 
_ graphs in Education, Bulletins in Education—are concerned chiefly with edu- 
cational research. 


_° Hlinois. University. College of Education. Bureau of Educational Research 
Bulletin, Urbana, Illinois. 


This bureau was established in 1918 “to conduct original investigations in the © 
field of education, to summarize and bring to the attention of school people 
the results of research elsewhere. . . .” ‘The original investigations are pub- 
lished as bulletins; the accounts of educational research conducted elsewhere, 
as educational research circulars. From-ten to fifteen are issued each year. 


Towa. University. School of Education.. Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


The following of the University of Iowa Studies are important in the field of - 
_research: 4 


University of Iowa Studies in Child Welfare. 
University’ of Iowa Studies in Education. 
University of lowa Monographs in Education. 


Minnesota. University. Collegiate Educational Research; Report of the Com- 
mittee on. Educational Research for the Biennium 1928-1930. (University. of 


‘Minnesota Bulletin, Vol. 34, No. 7. February 2, 1931.) Minneapolis, The 


University. 1931. 


- Publications of the faculty and students of the University relating to problems 
of higher education. 


- North Carolina. University. 


Research in Progress. July 1927-July 1928. (University of North Carolina 
Record: No. 257, Oct. 1, 1928. Graduate School Series No. 19.) Chapel 

Hill, University of North Carolina. 

Research in Progress July 1928-July 1929. (University of North Carolina 

Record No. 263, Oct. 1929. Graduate School Series No. 21.) Chapel Hill, 
- University of North Carolina. . 
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Research in Progress July 1929-July 1930. _ (University of North Carolina 
Record No. 268, Oct. 1930. Graduate School Series No. 22.) Chapel Hill, 
University of North Carolina. 


Ohio. State University. College of Education. Educational Research Bulletin. 
Bureau of Educational Research, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 


Volume 1 was issued in 1922.. The bulletin is béing published fortnightly 
under the editorship of W. W. Charters as a series of reports on current re- 
search projects. 


Teachers College, Columbia University... Contributions to Education.. Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, New York. 


A series of studies, usually doctors’ dissertations, covering educational research 
in a wide variety of fields. -More than five hundred have been issued to date. 


III. THESES AND DISSERTATIONS 


Much that is valuable in the field of educational research is found in graduate 
theses. The Office of Education aims to include all of these in its annual 
bibliography on research. For a bibliography of theses in the field of education 
preceding 1926-1927 consult: University of Illinois. Bureau of Educational Re- 
search, Masters’ and Doctors’ Theses in Education Accepted in Colleges and 
Universities of the U. S., a series of six mimeographed bibliographies covering 
the years Jan. 1917-Oct. 1927, compiled by Walter S. Monroe, Director of the 
Bureau. 

Certain colleges and universities have also published bibliographies of their theses 
accepted in the field of. education.. At a later date a list of such bibliographies 
now available may be published in the TEACHERS CoLLece Recorp. 


IV. ABSTRACTS AND REVIEWS OF EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 


American Educational Research Association. Review of Educational Research. - 
National Education Association, Washington, D. C. 


This Association began publishing in January 1931 a quarterly journal, the 
Review of Educational Research,. Each issue will deal with a special division 
in the field of education. The purpose is to restrict the reviews to scientific 
investigations which bear on the topic, either directly or indirectly. . Each 
issue contains a bibliography of the references upon whch the review is based. 
Bibliographies issued to date deal with: The Curriculum, School Organiza- 
tion, Teacher Personnel. 
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Journal of Educational Research. Public School Publishing Co., Bloomington, 
Illinois: - 


Beginning with the January 1931 issue this periodical is devoting two sections - 
each month to educational research: “Research Abstracts and Bibliographies”. . 
- and “Research News and. Communications.” It covers currently much that: 
~ will later be included in the Office of Education annual bibliographies of re- ~ 
search in the field of education. | 


The January 1931 issue lists by subject six hundred doctors’ theses in educa- 
tion under way. Compiled by Carter V. Good. 

















THE EDUCATIONAL RESPONSIBILITY 
OF A CITY TO SURROUNDING RURAL 


AREAS | 


By FRANK W. CYR 
Associate in Rural Education, Teachers College 


DUCATION is recognized as the foundation of the modern de- 
mocracy. We believe that only with an intelligent and enlight- 
ened citizenry can a democracy survive. An educated citizenry means 
that every boy and girl must be given the opportunity to secure an 
adequate minimum of training. 
This conception of education as a safeguard of the state places the 
responsibility of supporting education on both the local community 
and the entire commonwealth.’ To-day, with modern transportation 


. facilities and the increasing mobility of the population, the future of. 


a city depends on the proper training of its prospective citizens who 
live elsewhere, as well as on the proper training of those who are 
growing up within the city itself.. The modern city is beginning to 
realize that its progress depends just as definitely on having a healthy, 
intelligent, and well-trained supply of humanity entering its gates as 
its health depends on the purity of its milk supply. - 

A very substantial proportion of the inhabitants of the cities grew 
up on farms and in rural areas and their effectiveness as citizens de- 
pends largely on the degree to which they received adequate training 
in the rural schools they attended. A recent survey in Lansing, Michi- 
gan, showed that 27. per cent of the factory workers and 20 per cent 
of the store and office workers came from five counties adjacent to 
Lansing. A study has just been made of a large Southern city and its 


-.. educational relationships to surrounding rural areas. ‘This study 


showed that 29.5 per cent of those attending the adult evening classes, 
provided by the public schools, received part or all of their elementary. 


1 Strayer, George D. and Haig, Robert -M. _ Financing Education in the State of New York, 
Macmillan, 1923, .p. 174. 
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education i in rural wit. Thirty. six per cent of these had attended 
.. rural schools in the county in which the city was located. 


This city is located in a great agricultural region of which it is 
the distributing center. It is also largely dependent on this area for 


food and for the raw products used in the factories and packing 


plants. -The city is interested vitally in the economic life of the county — 


in which it is situated. An unusually progressive highway building 


program is in progress. When completed, the hard surfaced ‘high-.~ 
ways will bring the communities of the county much closer together 
and greatly strengthen their contacts. and relationships with one an- 


other. Business men, railroads, civic clubs, and the Chamber of Com- 


merce are encouraging more scientific agricultural practices in the 
county. They are furnishing offices and financial support for the 


. county agricultural agent, the home demonstration agent, and their - 
” assistants. Through these offices they are encouraging boys’ and 


girls’ club work, in which each boy or girl has some farm or home 


project. They are offering prizes and free trips to those doing the 


best work. The 432 boys and 250 girls enrolled in the county are 
doing some excellent work. The city is codperating, also, with the 
county library and an unusually effective system has been the result. . 


This library has grown rapidly in recent years and now provides five 


large stations and thirty- four secondary stations throughout the 
county. Effort has been made to place the secondary stations in or 
near rural schools wherever possible. . 

- This coédperation of city and county is resulting in the development 
of a more scientific and effective agricultural program which will be 


. an-example that near-by counties will follow. As a result the city | 
will benefit from the more efficient production of a products ~ 


in other counties as well as in its own. 
A permanent program for the development of a county, however, 


_ must be based on the provision of an adequate educational program. 


In the county studied, the development of contacts and coédperative 


enterprises between the educational forces of city and county has not 


progressed as it has in the-fields just mentioned. The inequalities 
of educational opportunity among the districts of this county are 
startling. No permanently progressive program of county and city ~ 
development is possible where such inequalities exist. In the common 


- or rural school districts the amount of assessed valuation behind each 
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_ child, on which taxes could be levied for school support, varies from 
$1,132 in one district to $35,540 or more than thirty-one times as 
much in another. The median wealth per child of school age is $2,- 
383. Or, using another measure of ability.to support education, the 
amount of taxable wealth per teaching unit, there isa variation of 
from $28,229 per teacher in one district to $349,940 in another, the 
median value being $79,166. In these same districts. the amount of 
- local taxes or cost to the local district, which is raised per child of 
school age, varies from $8.49 in one district to $109.42 or more than 
twelve times as much in another. The median-cost per child of school 
age is $15.75. The tax levy in these districts varies from 20 cents 
to $1.00 per $100.00 of assessed. valuation, with a median levy of 
76 cents. A further study of the situation revealed still greater in- 
equality. . One district, after levying a tax of $1.00, still has only 
$33.84 per child with which to provide an-educational program, while 
another district levies a tax of only 20 cents and yet has $88.58 per 
child or more than twice as much. Since these figures are based on 
100 per cent tax collections and taxes are more often delinquent. in 
the poorer district, there is less chance that the children of the poorer 
district will receive the full amount levied. These facts indicate that, 
with the greatest possible sacrifice, the people of one district will not 
be able to provide their children with educational offerings equal to 
those provided by the other district with relatively little effort. 

A study of the educational offerings of these common school dis- 
tricts revealed a similar variation.. The length of the school year 
varied from 125 to 184 days with a median length of 162 days. ‘This 
means that some children are provided with a school.term only two- 
thirds as long as that of neighboring districts. 

When the last census was taken there were 3, 820 children of school 
age in the common school districts. Of this number, 3,243 or 84.4 
per cent. were enrolled in school, while 2,194 or only 54.8 per cent 
_ were in average daily attendance. This would indicate that every day 
of the school year 1,049 children of school age were absent from 
school. Some of these were Negro children and no provision is made 
for the education of Negro children in these. districts. 

The total value of all school property including sites, buildings, and 
equipment in the 44 common school districts of the county is only 
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$590, 825 or considerably less than the $10, 000,000 road building pro- 4 


oat gram of the county. 





The village and ¢ity districts present a deltas picture, except that 
the inequalities are not quite so great and are on a somewhat higher _ 
level. The amount of taxable wealth per child of school age ranges - 
from $8,630 to $1,148 with a median wealth of $2,500. This means 
that one village district is more than seven times as able to support 
education as another. Again, using the teacher as the basis for meas- . 
uring ability to support an educational program, the amount of as- ° 
_ sessed valuation per teacher was found ‘to vary from $50,075 to. 
$284,803, with a median valuation of $87,500 for these districts. 

_ ‘These data indicate astounding inequalities: in ability to support 

‘education among the districts of the same. county and just as great 
inequalities in the educational programs offered. The real seriousness 
of the problem, however, is that this county does not present an 
‘unusual situation.. Hundreds of counties in the United States are in-: 
a similar or worse predicament. The cities of the United States can- 


-. not afford to have such conditions continue when every year 200,000 - 





_ young people, trained in rural schools, are leaving the farm to. become 
city dwellers. : 

__. The proper development of any educational program must include 
provision for high school facilities. The aim of the modern high 
school is to train its students to meet, more effectively, their life — 
problems. Such a conception of education demands some training 
in small high schools for those who expect. to continue living in rural 
areas. They should be trained for both vocational efficiency and 
effective citizenship in the rural community. 

_ .In the county studied there was only one department of vocational . 
agriculture provided for by the Smith-Hughes Act. This depart-- 
ment was in a junior agricultural college and only three of the stu- 
dents enrolled came from within the county. Apparently those most 
‘interested in agriculture, and best‘ fitted to follow it as an occupation, 
are receiving little encouragement in securing. adequate occupational 3 
~ training. 

Progress toward consolidation for high school purposes is being 


-_. made in some communities of the county. However, such progress | 





is slow and limited in scope, while coéperation of county and city in 
_ an educational program would produce far-reaching results. 
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What are some definite ways for educational leaders in city sys- 
_ tems to improve the educational opportunities of rural boys and 
. girls and thus lessen some of their own: problems? Probably one of 
the greatest obstacles in rural education to-day is the inequality be- _ 
tween districts in their abilities to support an adequate educational 
program. ‘These inequalities are handicapping both rural and city 
schools. They can be eliminated only by the provision of. sufficient 
- state funds, properly distributed, to equalize the educational burden. 
- Several states have adopted excellent programs of state support for 
education. However, such.a program can be most effectively secured 
‘only when city and rural educational leaders coéperate. They can 

act jointly in studying the financial needs of the state and in present- 
ing the facts discovered. If the county superintendent feels free to 
call on the city superintendent and his staff for public addresses, as- 
_sistance, and advice in considering state support and the removal of 
inequalities between ae, it will deeade increase the effectiveness 
of his program. 

Another serious problem facing rural ehecetiin i is that of develop- | 
ing an administrative unit which will provide adequate local leader- 
. ship. Where larger units are advisable or the county unit can. be 
strengthened, the city can codperate in the creation of a more ade- 
quate unit. It can codperate both in formulating a plan for a more 
adequate unit.and in securing the necessary legislation for putting the 
plan into operation. However, the city can make very real contribu- 
tions toward developing more effective local leadership without any 
. changes in the present form of organizaticn. In some counties the 
city superintendent and his. staff codperate with the county superin- 
tendent by giving commencement addresses, addressing rural Parent- 
Teacher Associations, and mass meetings considering bond issues, and 
helping on other like occasions. In some counties, organizations of 
principals and superintendents bring the professional leaders of the 
county together to discuss professional problems. In addition, admin- 
istrators of the smaller schools, often young and inexperienced, feel 
free to bring their problems to the city administrator for personal 
conferences. Such a program of codperation among educators in a 
county is often one of the most practical ways to coveep local educa- 
tional leadership i in rural areas. 

Another serious problem to most city educators is that of adjust- 
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ment for children entering from near-by rural schools. Usually the: | 


smaller the city the larger the proportion of these children. When 
eighth grade graduates of one-teacher schools enter the secondary 


schools of a city which has a junior high school they must adjust | 
themselves, often with little help, to an entirely foreign type of cur- .. 


-riculum. In some counties this difficulty has been practically removed 
by coéperation between rural and city schools in curriculum making. 
Thus, while the curricula must necessarily differ to some extent in the 
“two types of schools, a pupil may transfer from one to the other with 
little loss. | | 

~ However, the constant influx of rural children into city schools 
-. presents other problems of adjustment and guidance. For example, in 

- the study already referred to, a sixteen-year-old boy from a one- 
teacher rural school had just entered the fifth grade. His schooling 
had been intermittent and he had repeated the third grade three 
‘times. . Apparently no attempt had been made to interest him in other 


than the fundamental processes, although he indicated a decided in- ; 
terest in machines. . He did not know what he wanted to do on finish- 


‘ing school. -This boy, because of his inadequate training, presents a 
-real problem to that school system. -He should have sympathetic 
guidance ‘in. discovering his abilities and needs as far. as the funda- 
_ mental processes are concerned, and in adjusting himself to his new 
surroundings where he must associate with people in large groups. 
He should be provided, also, with opportunity to develop his: special 
interest and ability in mechanics. In addition, he needs guidance in 
-- considering his future vocation. . A city school can eliminate incalcula- 
ble waste and loss by proper adjustment of these. children, who, in 
passing from rural to city schools, find themselves in a new and 
strange world. | 

These few suggestions are but illustrations of how rural and urban 
_ educational programs can be integrated to the benefit of both. 
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N MY last lecture I described for you the _— of reform intro- 
duced into the German school system during the decade that. 


immediately followed the war. The chief end and object of that 
plan was the Einheitsschule, or common school, in its diversified types. 


' “The two main planks in the reconstruction platform were the reor- 





ganization of secondary education and the establishment of a new . 
system for the training of teachers. It is on this latter phase of the 
reform that I shall speak to-day. 

In approaching my subject I cannot avoid calling attention ex- 
pressly to Professor Thomas Alexander’s book, entitled The Train- 
ing of Elementary Teachers in Germany. In the short hour at 
my disposal I cannot possibly cover the vast expanse of ground laid 
out in that book, nor deal with the immense mass of material which 
the author has gathered from various sources. Professor Alexander 
gives a detailed account of the experiments in reform: which have 
been tried out in the various German States. With a display of 
first-class competence and impartiality, he criticizes, from the Amer- 
ican standpoint, the work which we accomplished during those dif- 
ficult postwar years, under political and financial difficulties that baffle 
description. This book is not.for Americans only; it is of outstand- 
ing interest to Germans also. J have already declared that it is 
not on the grounds of quantity, but rather on those of quality, that 


* This is the third of a series of three lectures in the Julius and Rosa Sachs Foundation Lectures, 
delivered before the faculty and students of Teachers College on November. 10, 12, and 14, -1930. 
The first and second lectures, entitled “The Present Educational Situation in Germany” and “The 
New Program of -Secondary Education in Germany,” have appeared. in recent numbers of Tue 
Recorp.—Editor. 
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I estimate the significance of the Prussian solution of our education 
problems. I hold it as of significant importance, because of the 
ideals it has set in action. Certainly the Prussian reform has its 


‘drawbacks, as Professor Alexander very justly points out. Nobody. .} 


recognizes these drawbacks more clearly than I do; because I myself 
was responsible for the general scheme. But the art. of politics is: — 
the art of getting the best you can out of a given situation. In our 
attempts to bring our pedagogical ideals into effect, we in Germany 
have had to face the almost insurmountable obstacles put in our path ~ 
by the conflicting interests of various callings and professions, of 
- various classes of society, of political parties, and of religious bodies; 
and then the biggest hindrance of all, we have had very scanty finan- 
cial resources. We have had to achieve a maximum of educational 
results with a minimum of financial outlay. In this matter America 
has been able to call upon the immense resources of financial wealth 


- at her disposal. Therefore it gives us a large share of satisfaction 


to be told by Professor Alexander that, in many ways, our teacher 
training system in Germany is superior to that in America. Our 
satisfaction is all the more justified, because the author is an expert 


. critic, who has shown himself widely conversant with the various 





peculiar phases of the German situation. 


_ Professor Alexander is undoubtedly right when he says that a pro- _ 


fessional training course of three years’ duration is to be preferred © 
- to one. of only two years. But if that demand were advanced in 
Prussia, the directand indirect financial consequences would have 
~.loomed in such serious bulk that our whole reform plan might have 
been wrecked thereby. What can be afforded by a rich city-state, 
like Hamburg, is impossible for a big state like Prussia, which is 
half agrarian and half industrial. In some of the smaller states of 
the German Republic the three-year system has been adopted. But 
this was because of the political influence brought into play by the 
teaching profession... And, on the whole, it may be said that the 
financial situation of these smaller states gives no guarantee that 
. the three-year system can be maintained, even though the educa- 
_ tional value of it be fully appreciated, and even though the best 
wishes may. support the continuance of the three-year principle. 
Prussia could not, indeed dared not, allow herself to be drawn into 
such an undertaking. But if economic conditions should ever permit 
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it; then Prussia will gladly make every justifiable sacrifice for the 
_ sake of advancing the interests of her primary. education. 
~. | now pass to the question of the teacher training colleges. From 
‘the point of view of the quality of the results to be obtained, I think 
that the idea of founding independent teacher training colleges, on 
the basis of a general maturity for university study, is preferable to 
the plan of entrusting the training of teachers to the already existent 
_ universities, as has happened in Saxony, Thuringia, Hamburg, and 
- partly in Hesse. It is because of this belief in the superiority of the 
independent teachers colleges that an energetic attempt has. been 
made in Prussia to create a new type of teachers college with uni- — 
. versity work, for the purpose of fulfilling an altogether new kind of 
educational task. ‘The Prussian government did not turn a deaf 
ear to the voices of the members of the teaching profession. when 
_ they strenuously demanded that those who were being prepared as 
teachers for the elementary schools should finish their training at 
the universities. In declining to accede to this demand, the Prussian - 
government was actuated not merely by financial considerations; but 
_ by other important circumstances which it might be advisable to men- 
tion here, although—or rather for that very reason—they are 
utterly at variance with American views. 

The teacher training colleges, as Professor Alexander has seen, 
_ constitute a new type of university, or at least a new institution of 
university work. In justification of the demand put forward by the 
German teachers for university training, the claim is made that. the 
new training system for teachers. must correspond to the new con- 
ception of the part which the public elementary school plays in the 
reconstruction of the national educational system and also the new 
conception of the part which the children educated at the public ele- 
mentary schools will have to play in after life, as social factors. in 
the upbuilding of the nation. This claim is laid down as a premise 
from which the conclusion is drawn that only the best all-round train- 
ing is good enough for those who are to be the future teachers in the 
public elementary schools. If, in point of fact, the university could 
guarantee to give the best available training for elementary school 
teachers, then, of a certainty, these teachers ought to be trained at 
the universities; and the financial burdens. consequent thereto would 
have to be borne. The founding of independent teacher training 
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colleges in Prussia was decided upon, not because anybody wishes that 

the elementary school teachers should be given a training of lower | 
quality than that which a university course would insure, but rather 
because the universities—owing to the different purposes toward which 
they have been shaped in the course of their historical development— 
_. are utterly unsuited to take on this new task of training the elementary 
school teachers.. In this connection the question of space and over- 
crowding—though often brought forward—does not enter into the © 
argument. The teacher training colleges, with their massive appa- 
ratus, might as easily have been erected in the university cities as any- 
where else, and they might have been attached to the universities as 
constituent institutions; but the reason why this was not done is that | 
it-was felt that.such a course would endanger the independent and 
special function of the teacher training colleges. A like course was 
followed in setting up the new technical universities as separate insti- * 
tutions, and later experience has shown how good this separate 
- development was for them;-for the special mental orientation which °| 
' technical study demands could never have been securely held to its | 


- . own direction while the powerful influence of the university tradi- 





' tion was operative near at hand. The academic institutions for music | 
and the other arts have not been attached to the universities; because, 
although their cultural ideas are quite equal to those of the university, 
yet their inner character and the special task they are meant to per-. _ 
form are quite different from those of the university. Many musical | 
scholars have been produced at universities, but not many musicians. 
It may be objected here that the secondary school teachers are 
trained at the universities; then why not the elementary school teach- 
. ers; who have certainly no less important a task than the teachers in 
the higher schools? The answer is quite clear. The experience which 
_we have had with the training of high school teachers proves that 
the universities are definitely unsuited for the training of teachers in 
practical pedagogics. Secondary school teachers in Germany are 
trained for special subjects; and in the course of their university 
‘training no attempt or pretense is made to fit them for the profession 
_ of teaching. In the case of the high school teacher what has happened 
is that he left the university with the ideal of the value of learning 
and research for its own. sake firmly implanted in his head, and 
suddenly found himself face to face with a class of pupils where his 
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business was not to carry on or encourage scientific research, but 
simply to educate human. beings. It is true, of course, that there 
has been a galaxy of high school teachers who have been glowing. 
exemplars of the art of pedagogics; but that was due to their own 
natural gifts of-mind and character and their special instincts for the 
profession of teaching. Their success is not to be attributed to their 
university training; it was won in spite of the latter’s shortcomings. 


' Suggestions for putting into practice a means of bettering this state | 


of affairs are now under consideration; but the whole problem must 
be lifted out of that plane of discussion. It is not a question merely 
of betterment. The whole system ought to. be radically changed, if 
the special studies required by the secondary schools did not: stand 
in the way. But these scientific qualifications cannot be acquired 
except by intense specialized study. 

A certain degree of one-sidedness will always be a characteristic of 
the secondary school teacher, because he’ has to be proficient in a 


special subject or a restricted range of subjects. This -one-sided 


pursuit of special studies is allowable enough in the high school and, 
indeed, is an indispensable feature in the teaching of the higher 
classes in these schools; but it implies a renunciation of that broader 
scale of study and qualifications which make an all-round teacher. 
For that reason such a tendency toward a one-sided pursuit of special 
subjects would be detrimental in:the elementary schools. Parental 
codperation with the work of the high school is much greater and 
more effective than the codperation of parents with teachers in the 


public elementary schools... And despite all attempts to make the 
high school an instrument for the good upbringing of youth, it has 


remained always and chiefly a dispenser of knowledge, and even of 
specialized knowledge, for the definite callings in life which the stu- 


dents have afterwards to fulfill. Hence it comes that the high schools 


are divided into.so many distinct types. 

But the scope of the public elementary school is otherwise. . Even 
in the case of those children who will afterward graduate to the 
higher schools,..the main objective of the elementary. school is. to 
develop human beings who will be able later to take their places 
as responsible units of family and.social life and as trustworthy 
citizens of the nation. The. dispensing of knowledge is a secondary 
task with the elementary school. It is a means rather than an end, 
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The end is to develop the child’s mind and spirit and body in the’ 
all-round manner spoken of. Therefore the training of elementary 


school teachers must be guided by the demands of the task which the 
elementary schools have to fulfill, just as the training of high school 


teachers must be orientated to meet the demands of the task which 


‘the high schools fulfill. 

What is the specific educational function which the public: ele- 
mentary school is meant to discharge? Surely not the mere teaching 
of reading, writing, and arithmetic to the children of the masses, 
That might have been a sufficiently high and comprehensive ideal 


for such schools in the days of Charlemagne or even as late as. 
the time of Frederick the Great. Some critics of our new teacher - 
training system seem to think that nothing further should be required » 


of our public elementary schools in modern times. But that standard 


of elementary education was already a thing of the past as far back © 


as the early nineteenth century. In the public elementary school of 
to-day the teaching must be based on a soundly scientific system of 
pedagogics; and its purpose must be the training of all the innate 
faculties of the child, bringing these to their full development in such 


a way that they will enable the child efficiently to fulfill whatever 


duties and responsibilities may be demanded of: him. in later life, 
as a member of the social community.. In other words, the teaching 


in the elementary schools must not rest with the training of the. 


intellect alone. The religious and artistic and technical instincts 
must also be developed. And these must be developed in full harmony 
with the physical training of the body. And the individual as such 
must not be the final aim of this educational system, but the individual 
as destined one day to become an integral factor in the social life of 
the family, of his calling or profession, and of the State. This train- 
ing cannot be broken up into sections or departments. It must be 
carried out as a fully rounded organic exercise. The mind, the soul, 
and the body of. the child must be led in perfect harmony along the 
lines of their development. It is not sufficient that this. harmony 
should be recognized and taught by the teacher; he must have experi- 
_ enced it in his own life and must transmit it to the child by his example. 
_ During the course of. the nineteenth century our ideal for the ele- 
mentary school changed. The beginning of the nineteenth century 
saw the renewal of our universities, with a great stress put on purely 
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mental values and the training of the intellect, as such. Consequently, 
a system of higher schools grew up in which standards of education 


were formed on the pattern of. the university, that is to say, a sys- 


tem of teaching based exclusively on-purely intellectual scholarship. 


‘The public elementary school came under: the influence of this move- 
ment. It began to concentrate its efforts too much on the technical | 
.task of imparting knowledge. It is true that a good deal of atten- 


tion was given to the importance of religious duties and the responsi- 
bilities of citizenship; but this was not done from the point of view of 
the human evolution of the child. It was done because the child was 
to be brought up as a passive part of the authoritarian régime. The 
public elementary schools were absolutely under the control and 
direction of the State; and they were used as instruments to train the 
children of the people in the virtues of obedience and respect for 
authority, . This training was supplemented and carried to its logical 
extreme in the military training which the boys afterward had to 
undergo. To-day, however, the creative faculties inherent in the 
human nature of the rising generation are left to unfold themselves 
in the interest of the commonweal of the nation; so that the young 
scholar has the benefit of an education whose aim is to develop. his 
individual taste and talent according to its specific bent and to its 
highest possible capacity, with no superimposed demands from any 
outside authority. Under this new ideal the spiritual and emotional 
capacities of the soul, and the other nonintellectual powers of the 
individual human nature—especially the artistic talent—together with 
physical powers of the body, play a much. higher role than the 
one-sided and overemphasized intellectualism of the past. 

If our public elementary school is to be the great cultural. nursery 
of our people, all those educators who have its direction and destiny 
in their hands must strive to divest themselves of that old belief— 
deeply rooted in our minds since the.days of our classical idealism 
—that culture is, first and foremost and above all things, a matter 
of intellectual accomplishment. These educators will have to grasp 
firmly the new ideal and the new faith, which was also the old ideal 
of the Greeks, that perfect manhood is to.be found only where the 
mind and soul and body. have been trained in harmony with one 
another, and the whole array of personal talents brought to their 
expression in that codrdination of qualities which go to form a fully 
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developed character. Such are the men and. women that our public 
elementary. schools must aim at producing. It is obvious, of course, — 
that the whole of their human product cannot be of this perfect type. 
But the ideal will be there, unattained and unattainable as long as 


it remains an ideal, yet always striven for with passionate desire. 
This ideal of the future manhood of Germany is firmly implanted 


in our souls. We want to see that. manhood educated in mind’ — 


and soul and: body, all in balanced harmony and all fitted to serve 


the best interests of our race and our fatherland and humanity at 


large. 

Such a noble conception of education cannot possibly be set aside 
as trivial; but it may be asked: What special ‘significance has it for 
the elementary school? Is not this also the one aim of all systematic 


education, in high schools and in all the higher institutes of learning? 


That certainly is what one wishes were the case. And in the addresses 
delivered on festive occasions, by rectors and other authorities, the 
Kalos k’ Agathos of classical times is set forth as the shining ideal of 
the Gymnasia and universities. But in reality that ideal does not 
step down from the platform of the festive addresses. It does not 
enter into the daily work of these institutions. And, as a matter of 
fact, the historical task of our universities and higher schools is a 
different one, because in them the intellectual side, individual re- 
search, and specialization preponderate—and must preponderate if 
they are to fulfill their purposes. At least this is true of our highest 
institutions of scientific learning. Their work is purely intellectual. 
Athletics and physical training and artistic pursuits and social activ- 
ities are excellent in themselves and very. welcome when they find a 
place in these schools; but these interests are cultivated only as 
side issues, or as diversions. They do not belong to the historical 
tradition of our universities and high schools, nor can they be made 


to belong to it by any outside agency. . Governmental instructions | 


or activities on the part of sport-loving student associations, no matter 
how well-meaning and energetic these may be, cannot avail to change 
the present state of things, so long as the professional staff, out of 
its own inner impetus and liking, does not concur with the students 
in making what are now only side interests an integral factor of. uni- 
versity education. The truth of the- whole matter is that if this 
desirable change is ever to be brought about it must come through 
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something like a process of natural evolution in our university ideals. 
That evolution cannot be brought about by any programmatic system 
of reform. Only when a new generation of ‘students arises to make 
new demands on the high schools, and only when those demands are 
backed up by a new generation of professors, will a veritable change 
take place. | 

Two different principles of education are here set over against 
each other in clear and definite outline. On the one side stands 
the purely intellectual principle, which holds sway in the universities 
and which has been inherited. by them through a long historical 
tradition. As its guiding star, this principle follows the ideal. of 
purely intellectual research and study; and this ideal has shown the 
way to that system of specialization which must necessarily be a 
factor of progress in such a highly differentiated world as that. of 
our day. Our knowledge must keep step with our technical discov- 
eries. To do this it must systematize the results of these discoveries 
and thus add them to the general synthesis of scientific knowledge. 
But all this work and study take place in the exclusive regions of the 
abstract intellect. The practical exemplar of culture which is pro- 
duced is to be found in the modern scholar who has specialized in 
one branch of learning, or in the professional practitioner who 
knows only his own Fach, or job,.and does not pretend to a knowl- 
edge of any other. 

Clearly distinct from this principle of purely intellectual culture 
is the new ideal of the Volksschule, or public elementary school. In 
reality, however, this ideal is much more. It can safely be held up 
as the new educational ideal in general, which might very well be 
introduced: also into the universities, if such ideals could indeed be 
ever programmatically introduced anywhere; but of course they can- 
not, for they have to. grow up of themselves from within. Still, 
this ideal would serve the German universities well; for, as a matter 
of fact, it is very close to the ideals which have always held sway. in 
the English and American universities. 

The fact that with us it has originated in the elementary school, 
and is still confined thereto, is not due to anything in it that: might 
be justly considered of. small importance. Its restriction to the 
elementary school up to the present moment is due solely and exclu- 
sively to a convergence of historical circumstances, which has come 
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about through the fact that the Age of Enlightenment and the sub- 
sequent era of our classical idealism have so dominated the tradition 


of the universities that they have restricted themselves purely to the 


abstract pursuits of the mind and have not taken any practical share 


in those other human activities that go on outside the intellectual | 


field. 


This new ideal of education will cultivate a new type of humanism, 


~ which will be genuinely humanistic; in other words, the new education 
is the first to take earnestly into account the demands of pure human- 
ism itself, as this humanism was understood by the men of classical 


~ antiquity when they held up their ideal of an all-round human culture. 


~The humanism which we have hitherto been acquainted with believed 
that it-fulfilled its aim with the diffusion of classical knowledge in 
a purely intellectual way, hoping, of course, that this would, somehow 
or other, become an active principle in practical life also. But 
how far was the hope fulfilled?. The humanism of those days re- 


mained .a purely intellectual accomplishment, which characterized _ 


men of learning and set them in a class apart. The new humanism 
will be for all. _ It will take up the classical ideal of an all-round cul- 
ture, and it will strive to educate the German manhood according 
to the same comprehensive principles. . It will not be a learned ac- 
complishment, dispensed by a reformed system of higher schools; 
it will bea living and working everyday principle in the lives of the 
youth attending those schools, but more expressly and more con- 
sciously will it be a working principle in the daily life of the public 
elementary school. 

This humanism is absolutely not a speciality for the learned, but 
a common and practical affair of ordinary life. It does not call 
for a knowledge of foreign languages, as I have already pointed out. 
In the culture of their time, the Greeks did not include the study 
of the Persian language or of any other cultural language of the 
ancient Orient. Of course, as happened in the case of Roman hu- 
manism, the study and knowledge of a foreign tongue have. their 
place of service under the ideal of the new humanism. The Romans 
recognized that; and they themselves were the actual pioneers of the 
thing which is explicitly called humanism. The old German humanism, 
too, when it was in force, was fundamentally directed toward the 
ideal of a deeply cultured and all-round educated manhood, in which 
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ideal everything human, everything connected with a knowledge of 
. humanity as a whole was embraced. But the way which led to this 
_. ideal was made so difficult that only through a scholarly study of the 
classical languages could that standard type of classical manhood 
| be discovered. Nobody was supposed to be able to find out what- 
was meant by the Grecian ideal of an all-round cultured: manhood, 
except by delving for it in the classics. And so it happened that the 


| majority of those who went heart. and soul in pursuit of this ideal 





_ became. imprisoned: in the labyrinth of classical philology... They 
| ‘assembled a wealth of knowledge which has a very high scientific and 
historical value. But the learning of all this, and the repetition of 
jt, was held to be so important and, indeed, indispensable as an exer- 
cise in intellectual technique and logical training that no time was 
left to experience the classical humanist ideal itself, or to put its pre- 
cepts of an all-round culture into everyday practical effect. Instead of 
having to sit down to learn and study all about him and discover 
and collate all his peculiarities, why did they not take the ancient 
Greek himself—who was considered unique of -his. kind—as’ the 
pattern of their everyday life and especially of their teaching? Then 
the outcome would have been the practical ideal which I have just 
sketched, in speaking of the new educational scope of the elementary 
school. _No Greek of the classical period—just because. he was an 
all-round developed human being in a degree never since attained— 
-would have thought of intellectualizing his whole nature, as we, in the 
case. of our own young people, have tried to do under the in- 
fluence of humanism. The Greeks did not in-the least minimize the 
-importance of. intellectual training; but side by side with it they 
placed the importance of. religion, music, art, and physical culture. 
Side by side and of equal right, remember, and not as an unwilling 
concession to the demands of the day. ‘This inherent right of the 
nonintellectual characteristics of mankind to. a place of equal im- 
portance with the intellectual characteristics has been difficult for 
us Germans to understand, not only because we. are brought. up 
in an atmosphere of exaggerated intellectualism; but because the 
whole thought of the modern world is based on the operation of the 
laws of reason. And it is precisely from this rationalistic setting 
that we ought to look thoroughly into the problem of the relationship 
between body, soul, and mind. If we are to make the new humanism 
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_ a genuine humanism, we must strive to bring these three factors into | 
_ their proper codrdination.. At the present time there is a strong re- 
action against the enslavement of the body, which went on for so 
long; but the present overwhelming rush to bodily sports of all. 
kinds is in itself quite as contrary to the just principles of humanism |. 
as was -the pure intellectualism of our former educational ideals. ° 
Here we have several problems arising, from, the nonintellectual 
and social sides, which will seriously call for deep and difficult con- 
sideration. 

To frame and exhibit such an ideal of education as I have been 
‘speaking of is relatively a simple. matter; but the way toward. put- 


. ting it into practice is beset with endless difficulties. It will not do’ 





to draw up abstract plans and hand them over to teachers for use in 
the schools. We must ‘all explore the way, step by: step, to the. 
goal, and all together, profiting by one another's experience and co- 
_ operation. Education, as technology or medicine, has also practical 
aims. We cannot dispense with abstract knowledge, of course; but 
‘the practical problems of technology are not solved on purely theo- 
retical grounds. In medical science the complexity of cases to be . 
solved, and the peculiarities of each individual’s physical constitution, 
demand something more than mere theoretical knowledge on the part 
_ of the physician. And so, in the same way, to diagnose and to pro- 

mote so complex and yet so naturally simple an ideal as that of the 
- new humanism demands a training school of quite a special character. 
.The preparation for the unique task of the teacher must be inde- 
pendent of outside influences and undisturbed: by the different aims 
and traditions. of the old German universities. . The institutions 
‘which will perform this duty are the pedagogical academies or teacher 
training colleges. 

But it will be urged that there are chairs of pedagogy already es- 
tablished in’ the universities; therefore, why. erect these teacher 
training colleges beside them? Will not the work of the one either 
conflict with or overlap the work of the other? That question 
touches the central problem of our new teaching establishments. Let 
me try to explain it by the following analogy. Pedagogy, like music, 
is not merely a science; it is also. an art and a technique. For that 
_. very reason pedagogy has never been brought to its proper develop- 
ment in the universities. Pedagogy was always the Cinderella in the 
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. midst of the older subjects; and only so far as it took over from — 
other departments, such as history and philosophy, their methods and 


their ideals, did pedagogy win for itself.a legal place in the university 


_- curriculum. But the essential character of pedagogy itself can be 
_fully brought out only when the artistic-side of it, and also the 


technical-practical side, can be developed at the same time as. the 
scientific side.. In certain cases attempts have been made to satisfy 
this demand by appending to the chairs of pedagogy in the univer- 
sities special institutes where practical technique is dominant in the 
curriculum; and that movement is in itself an illustration of what 
we. are striving after in founding the independent teacher training 
colleges. | ry asl 3 

The Prussian universities have always refused to: allow this mix- 
ture of theory and practice in their curricula. And one can clearly | 
see how reasonable that attitude is, if we take. the study of music 
as an. illustration. There are three ways of studying music. In 
the universities there are professors of the history of music. Here 
music is treated in exactly the same way as pedagogy is dealt with; 
that is to say, as a subject.of historico-philosophical study. To under- 
stand the history of music, of course, it is mecessary to learn the 
fundamental principles of the theory of music. But the practice of 
the art of music:is not pursued in the university; and one may write 
an excellent doctorate thesis in some branch of the history of music 
without being able to play anything worth speaking of on any instru- 
ment whatsoever. -In the accredited conservatories of music the 
training is quite different. Here practice and technical and artistic 
performance hold first: place. All the artistic talents that have 
their play in the musical. field have to be developed by training, as 
an athlete trains for the stadium; and this individual training has to 
be complemented by the practice of music as a.communal exercise, 
in choir and orchestra. In all this, one can see how. the emphasis 
has been transferred to an entirely different aspect of music from 
that cultivated in the university, though of course also in the training 
of the future artist or music teacher the history and theory of music 
cannot be dispensed with. 

The third, and-not the least important, aspect of the cultivation 
of music is what may be called the purely emotional aspect. ‘This 
aspect of music was assiduously cultivated in classical antiquity as 
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. an integral part of all culture of the highest type; and it is cultivated 
to-day in such centers as the schools for folk music, in playing and. 
singing clubs, and in the Youth Movement. Musical: expression is 
~ here the outlet of a certain emotional attitude arising from a com- 

-munal feeling; and in such exercises the purpose is not merely to ex- 
press an already existent and definite emotion, but. to develop it 
and extend its range-in the community. In other words, the practice. . 


-- of music is here an exercise of the soul. It is not-an exercise in art -— 


as technique, but rather the. production of a creative folk-art which 
at once expresses the spiritual emotions. and enriches them through. — 
the experience called forth in that act of expression. 

Pedagogy can be dealt with in exactly the same way as music. 
~ Only when it is treated in all its aspects can it be properly handled. As 
with the history of music, so also will pedagogy always remain a 
historico-philosophical. subject,-or a branch of experimental psychol- 
ogy, in the. universities; but, thus restricted, pedagogy can. never 
become a living reality. If it is to be developed as a working entity, 
in its own right and field, the university or the scientific aspect of 
it must be included; but primarily. it must be treated,.as music is 
treated in the conservatories, as a thing to be practiced, and its emo- 
tional side must be developed. somewhat as music is cultivated in the 
Youth Movement. That is precisely the task which awaits the teacher 
training colleges. 

_ School teaching is not, as it is taught in the university, a special 
subject. The school teacher has only one objective and that is a 
comprehensive one, namely, to develop the personality of the child. 
And the method to be followed is not that followed in the case of ab- 
stract knowledge, but rather that which belongs to the development 
of applied knowledge. This way of putting the case may not please 
everybody, and there are obvious objections which can be made against 
it: But I have thus been able at least to show where the line of 

difference must be drawn between the universities and the teacher 
~ training colleges, if the educational ideal which we have set before us 
is to be efficiently pursued. 

The majority of those students who have gone through the uni- 


- . versity merely for the purpose of fitting themselves to take up some 





practical profession leave the university with the amount of acquired 
learning demanded by the examinations; but that learning has not 
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touched their inner being. The teacher training colleges will have 
to create a scientific attitude of mind on the part of the students 
_ who attend them. This scientific attitude cannot be attained without 
taking in a certain amount. of abstract knowledge. This attitude, 
_ however, is not based merely on factual knowledge; rather, it 
_ consists of a mental habit of considering all things in a philosophical 
way. Real culture does not consist in having heaped up masses of 
knowledge, but rather in that respectful disposition of mind which 
comes from acknowledging the difficulties of the task of knowing. 
_ The old type of seminar created a somewhat arrogant desire to know 
everything and to understand everything. The new colleges are to 
inculcate reverence for expert proficiency. But not reverence alone; 
. the faculty of critical judgment must also be developed. Reverence 
-and judgment are the two constituents of the training in those inde- 
' pendent colleges: -The teachers colleges, as well as the universities, 
will have to cultivate these. In this respect the teacher training 
colleges are to take equal rank with the other institutions of university 
grade. And this inner equality of standards is so important that it 
overshadows the differences in scope and method. 

I hope I have now made clear to you, in a general way, what I 
mean by teacher training colleges established in their own right _ 
and with their own autonomous constitution, their independent char- 
ter, as you might say.. The ground principle which underlies all 
that I have said, in this respect, seems to me to be of more importance 

than the detailed questions about the various types of curricula intro- 
- duced in various parts of Germany for the purpose of putting the 
training of school teachers on a reformed basis. . Professor Alex- 
ander has described all those experiments and programis exhaustively 
in his book. . But I take the general principle, and not all these cur- 
ricula, to be the guiding factor of the whole reform movement. The 
question which goes to the heart of the situation is not that of the 
curriculum, but that of the personality of the teacher. This is the 
central issue at stake. An American educator has said that the . 
American school has been built up around the textbook and_ that 
the German school has been built up around the teacher. This state- 
ment is confirmed once: again in our present reform. Naturally the 
training of our teachers cannot be perfectly rounded out and fin- 
ished in a two-years’ course at the college. And all criticism to that 
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effect is wide of the mark here; because we do not pretend or strive 
to turn out fully accomplished teachers in two years. The most ~ 
~ precious endowment which the teacher training colleges can bestow 
on their graduates is not a mass of knowledge or learning, but | 
rather the hunger therefor. We do not aim at delivering into the 
hands of our future teachers a perfectly drawn and fixed image of 
what we consider a perfectly and all-round educated German. man- 
hood, with a card of instructions for training the youth of Germany 
into that image. and likeness. We want to create in our teachers a 
yearning, always unfulfilled but irrepressible, for their own self- 
~ improvement and.the improvement of the youth entrusted to their 
_ care. To achieve this ideal of ours and make it a living reality, 
it will be necessary to cultivate intercourse and codperation between 
the teacher training colleges and the teachers.as-a professional group. 
The teacher training colleges must also become centers: of postgradu- 
ate education for the teachers. All pretense toward encyclopedic 
learning will have to be renounced :on principle. . At present, of 
_ course, the curricula are still overloaded; but the teaching staffs of 
the colleges have the right to throw a good deal overboard, on 
their own responsibility, if by using a smaller number of subjects 
they can give future teachers that mental training which will en- 
able them to take care of their own further education in other sub- 
jects and to teach these subjects. True education lasts as long as 
life itself; and only by putting the knowledge of that fact into prac- 
tice can the teacher remain always young and creative. The knowl- 
edge that can be used to best avail in elementary education is not 
that which is learned at college, but rather that which is gathered 
from.day to day, in town and country, along life’s waysides. 
Anyway, the teacher should be trained not only as a specialist in 
elementary education, but also as a teacher of the people, as a leader 
and an exemplar for the grown-up population as well as for the chil- 
_dren. To fill his post properly and to live up to the opportunities it 
offers,.the school teacher must associate himself with the special 
- courses arranged at the elementary schools, with the work of continu- 
ation schools, and also with the sport clubs... He ought to take a place 
of leadership in musical clubs and other social activities.. The scope 
for his personal initiative is unlimited. To fit himself for this leader- 
ship must be one of the main purposes ever before the mind of the 
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teacher while he is yet a student in the training college or following 
supplementary courses afterward. In.this way the training colleges 
will become centers of popular education within their respective dis- 
tricts. And for this reason the central purpose held in view through- 
out the curricula must be the development of ‘the social and teaching 
personality. Great value must be given to extracurricular activities 
and the practice of teaching, as‘is the custom in America. What a 
magnificent achievement it would be if, all over the whole of modern 
Germany, the teacher training colleges should become something like 
what the monasteries were in the Middle Ages, centers of learning 
and storehouses of knowledge, and, above all, beacon lights ‘to 
guide the thoughts and yearnings of the people.. Whether subse- 
quently they may be merged with the older universities, or whether 
they will continue to exist as independent professional schools, is a 
question that can be left to the future. It is not the outer form that 
matters, but the inner equality of character and rank. 


See ne eee ane nN 
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LEGAL LIMITATIONS ON BONDS AND TAXATION FOR 
| PUBLIC SCHOOL BUILDINGS * 


DUCATIONAL leaders, in their 
endeavors to _ secure. desirable, 
changes in school laws, are often handi- 
capped by the lack of adequate data 
which can. be used to prove that the 


-. changes. are needed. 


The author of this study not only has 
secured valuable data relating to the 
various legal limitations of the forty- 
eight states on bonds and taxation for 
capital outlay purposes, but» has reduced 
these limitations to a common denomina- 
tor (per cents of real valuations) so that 
comparisons may be made between vari- 
ous states. 

The legal limitations on bonds were 

found to vary in the different states from 
2 per.cent to. 20 per cent of the assessed 
valuation of all taxable property. The 
range, expressed in a common denomina- 
tor of per cents of the real valuations of 
all taxable property, was .7 per cent in 
Montana to 8.1 per cent. in Michigan. 
’ Data are also presented in tabular 
form for the use of administrators who 
wish to secure changes in limitations on 
school bonds for their states. 

Other findings in the study, relating to 
-additional restrictions on bond 
may be briefly summarized as follows: 


issues, 


1. Two-thirds of the. states require 
only a majority of the legal voters to au- 
thorize a bond issue. ’ 

2. Twenty-four .states have made the 
usé of serial bonds compulsory and 
twenty additional states have legalized 
the use of serial-bonds: ‘There has been 
a definite trend during the last decade 
away from the use of sinking-fund bonds 
for school purposes. 

3. Some states require equal annual 
payments. for the principal of. a serial 
bond Other states allow the 
boards of education to. fix the amounts of 
This elasticity 
in fixing the amounts of. the installments 


issue. 
the- annual installments. 


is very desirable in fitting new bond 
payments into the schedule of payments 
for previous bond issues. 

4. Forty-six states have limitations on 
the period for the maturity of a bond 
issue. “Twenty years is the most fre- 
quently prescribed term for the number 
of years in which a. bond issue must be 
paid or refunded. 

5. A majority of the states prescribe 
a maximum interest rate of 6 per cent 
bonds. - This requirement 
interferes with the sale of a 
bond issue, because most school districts 


for school 
seldom 


* By James H. Smitn, Ph.D. Teachers College, Columbia’ University, Contributions: to 
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can sell their bonds at average interest 
yields of 4% per cent to § ‘per cent. 

6. Thirty-four states require that no 
school bonds be sold. at less than their 
par value. 

7. Thirty-eight states have prescribed 
no limitation on the tax rate for the pay- 
ment of bonds and interest on bonds. 
‘This practice is approved by the best au- 
thorities on-municipal bonds: If a dis- 
trict is limited in its tax rate’ for. the 
payment of a bond issue, a sudden de- 
crease in assessed valuation may cause 
it to-default on the payments or interest 
on its bond. issues. 

8. The rate of. taxation. for school 
purposes must be considered in connec- 
tion with the tax rates of all. other over- 


lapping. municipalities. The total tax 
rate for all municipal units should not 
exceed the saturation point for taxation. 
Three per cent of the real value of prop- 
erty is recognized as the saturation point 
for taxation. .A much lower rate than 
3.per cent of the real value of: prop- 
erty often becomes a serious burden to 
a-community. 

The: Appendix to. this study- contains 
the legal provisions from constitutions 
and state statutes relating to the legal 
limitations on indebtedness. These ex- 
cerpts will furnish suggestions for pre- 
paring a statutory or a constitutional 
provision which -will: provide adequate 
bonding powers for: the school districts 
of a state. 








MENTAL AND INTEREST TESTS* 


THEIR EVALUATION AND COMPARATIVE. EFFECTIVENESS 
AS FACTORS OF PROGNOSIS IN SECONDARY . EDUCATION 


URING recent years - consider- 
able study and experiment have 
been devoted to the determination of 
such: predictive factors'as might be used 
in the prognosis: of scholastic - abilities. 
The attempt has been made: to identify 
certain causal elements which bear a 
definite and measurable relation to fu- 
ture outcomes. .The present experiment 
is an endeavor to determine the com- 
parative value of mental. and interest 
tests as factors of prognosis in the field 
of specific secondary school - subjects. 
Particular attention is- devoted ‘to the 
method of fabricating interest tests and 
devising a technique for the quantitative 
evaluation of interest factors. 


METHOD 

The mental tests utilized comprised 
both verbal and non-verbal elements and 
consisted of nineteen separate tests in- 
volving all the elements commonly found 
in this type of test.. These different tests 
were combined in. two ways—a random 
grouping without reference to the nature 
of content and a selective grouping 
which was based on the homogeneity of 
the “test material. There were five 
groups of tests in each: combination. 

There were forty-seven interest factors 
which were quantitatively evaluated and 
classified into three groups. These 
groups were designated as English-inter- 
est, mathematics-interest, and. science- 


* By Lro Hamitton Kino, Ph.D. Teachers College, Columbia University, Contributions to 
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interest, respectively. The quantitative 
- evaluation of the interest factors is based 
on the perception of differences and the 
computation ofthe. probable error of 
these differences. The basis employed 
- for the determination of these differences 
‘consisted of the highest marks received 
by the pupils in the different school sub- 
jects, English, mathematics, and science, 
which were selected for. consideration in 
_this study. 

By employing the mental tests and the 
interest tests separately and in combina- 
tion, it was possible to derive five differ- 

'. ent. regression: or prognostic equations, 
involving from four to nine variables, for 
making predictions in each of the three 
subjects selected for investigation. 

Scholastic-success is made up of a large 

' number of variable. factors. The most 
feasible: means of properly evaluating 
. data of this type is by the method of par- 
tial correlation and the regression equa- 


tion, since by this method each factor is. 


accorded its proper influence with refer- 
“ence to success, independently of all the 
other factors. involved in. the problem. 
The regression or prognostic equation, 
in the present instance, is one which.com- 
prises a single dependent variable—pre- 
dicted academic success—and a series of 
.independent variables—scores in the 
mental and interest tests. | 

‘The mental: and interest tests: were 
administered to some. twelve hundred 
representative first-year high school stu- 
dents and the criteria for the evaluation 
of academic success comprised a set of 
carefully constructed and graded achieve- 
ment. tests in those subjects in which it 
‘was desited.to make predictions of 
- academic abilities. 

The reliability. of all tests was fully 
established and the validity of the several 
prognostic equations was calculated by 
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their application to a verification group. - 


An analysis .of the. several regression 


or prognostic equations derived makes — 


possible the . determination of 


those 


groups of. tests and those. single tests 


which possess the greatest worth for the 
prediction of abilities in each of the three 
subjects considered. These regression 
equations have made possible, also, the 


determination of the relative values of: 


the interest and mental tests as factors 
for prognosis in specific academic sub- 
jects. 


FINDINGS 


An analysis of the experimental data 
warrants the following deductions: 

1. The: mental tests with random or 
selective grouping are effective instru- 
ments for predicting individual grades in 


English, mathematics, and science. within . 


definite limits, and the type of grouping 
possesses but slight advantage, 

2. The non-verbal mental tests possess 
slight value in comparison with the verbal 
type for prognostic purposes. 

3. The general intelligence tests, com- 


monly so. called, by and large, possess 


low correlations and regression weights 
for all three subjects; and they give by 
far the best predictions for abilities in 
science. 

4. The interest tests are inferior to 
the mental tests as indices of ability, but 
reveal . definite values for differential 
prognosis. 

5. The miental random 


tests. with 


grouping exhibit greater efficiency for . 


prognosis in.combination with the inter- 
est tests than when either group is em- 
ployed: separately. 

6. The mental tests with selective 
grouping in combination with the interest 
tests present decided advantages for dif- 
ferential prognosis, that is, in segregating 
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certain tests which carry: high weights 
for one subject with low weights for the 
other subject being considered. 

7. The mental tests of most worth for 
specific prognosis are, in general, those 


‘tests bearing a similarity of content and . 


_.gesponse to the subject for which guotia- 
tions are being attempted. 
’ 8. Those tests of greatest. worth with 


the interest tests are the English-interest 
test for English, the mathematics-interest 


test. for mathematics, and the science- 
interest test for science. 

9. Those factors of most value -with 
the interest tests include interests in edu- 
cation, in vocations, in school subjects, 
in reading, in amusements, and in: recrea- 
tions. 


10. The reliability of the interest fac- 
tors is much less than that of the mental 
tests; and intermediate preferences. are 
not so permanent. or so reliable as first 
or extreme preferences. 


CONCLUSIONS. 


In general, it has been demonstrated 
that the mental and interest tests are ef- 
fective instruments for prognosis in Eng- 
lish, mathematics, and science; that the 


interest tests are inferior to the mental 


tests for this purpose; that the tests, in 


general, predict abilities in varying de-— 


grees for different subjects; and that all 
the tests in combination are more ef- 
fective for prognostic purposes than any 
single group used alone. 








GENERALIZATION IN SPELLING * 


N THE teaching of spelling . two 
fairly distinct. theories have been 

held concerning the value of generali- 
zation. One theory is that ability to 
spell is the acquisition of specific bonds; 
the other theory is that ability to spell 
certain words enables the learner to 
spell certain other words with greater 
ease. 

Much research has. been done in spell- 
ing. -Experts have drawn conclusions 
and have advanced opinions. Classroom 
procedures:on the bases of these conclu- 
sions and opinions have been systema- 
tized. This study attempts to show the 
need of analysis of the words which are 
being used in the classroom and ini. re- 
search. 


PURPOSE 


The purpose of this analysis is to de- 
termine whether there is any basis of 
generalization in the words themselves. 
The words are analyzed to show the vis- 
ual similarities and dissimilarities; to 
study the phonetic likenesses and differ- 
ences; to find out how many words con- 
form to certain rules commonly taught, 
how many words are exceptions to these 
rules, and how many words contain. ele- 
ments most commonly misspelled. 


THE WORDS ANALYZED 


The list of words analyzed is believed 
to be the 4,000 most frequently taught 
in the spelling courses and also most fre- 
quently used in the writing of children 


* By Ina Craic Sartorius, Ph.D. Teachers College, Columbia Ce Contributions 
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and adults. These words range from 
those encountered in the first grade 
through those encountered in the eighth 
grade. 


THE ANALYSIS 


The words were arranged on sheets 
in such a way that it was possible to 


_analyze thoroughly, both visually and 


phonetically, any one letter or any com- 


’ bination of letters. Those letter combi- 


nations which were studied visually were 
then grouped on the basis of correct pro- 
nunciation. This was done to determine 
how many different ways these various 
letter combinations were pronounced. — 

Twenty commonly used spellers pub- 


. lished since 1920 were analyzed for the 


rules used. The total number of. rules 
and the frequency of use of each rule 
were determined. Those rules which 
appeared in five or more spellers were 
finally selected to be applied to the list 
of words. A count was made of. the 
words which were governed by each rule 
and of the exceptions to each rule. 

' Finally, an accurate count was made to 
determine in how many words certain 
common errors might. logically appear. 
The fifteen common types of errors used 
in the analysis were those found in a 


recent study by Dr. J. E. Mendenhall. 


RESULTS OF THE ANALYSIS 


The total. number of two-letter ele- 


“ments that could appear in the English 
language is 676. The words in this list 


used 409 of these. combinations. There 
were 139 two-letter elements which oc- 
curred with a frequency of 50 or more; 
106 of these contained vowels and 33 


- were consonant digraphs. The different 
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ways in which these letter combinations . 
were pronounced by a standard diction- 
ary ranged from 1 to 23.. The average 
number of pronunciations for the di-.f 
graphs analyzed was 6. The number of 
rules and definitions. found in the twenty 
spellers examined ranged from 0 to 48. 
The total number of different generalized 
statements used in all spellers was 110, 
38 of which appeared in five or more 
spellers. The number of words governed 
by a given rule ranged from 1 to 248, the. 
number of exceptions from 0: to 339... 
There were 14 rules having no: excep- 
tions; one of these rules had 54 words: 
governed by it, the. next highest fre- 
quency was 21. ‘Thirty per cent of the 
rules dealt with forming derivatives. 

The frequency of occurrence of the | 
common types of errors ranged from 11 | 
to 804... The frequency with which this — 
error could occur logically ranged from 
66 to 4,065, the actual number of words 
appearing in the list. 


SUMMARY 


This analysis shows accurately the 
frequency of the visual appearance of.. 
word elements, the consistency or incon- 
sistency of pronunciation of visual word 
elements, the consistency of the applica-- 
tion of rules to words, the grade fre- 
quency and the words which are excep- 
tions to a given rule, the frequency of 
common errors, and the frequency by 
grade of the words in which such errors — 
might occur. 

The study indicates the importance of 
analyzing any word list: to be taught to 
determine whether the words themselves 
may contain possibilities for generaliza- 
tions. 
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From the New York Times education 
page— 


School Buildings Encourage 
Ability 
Play Facilities Increase 


How well fitted are the country’s 
school: buildings to carry out the new 
ideas of educators? The quéstion is par- 
ticularly pertinent for New York City 
in view of the proposal to spend $34, 
000,000 in constructing secondary schools 
in the next year. The contrast between 
the old and the most advanced types now 
spreading over the country is pictured in 
the following article.. Dr. Strayer, a 
professor of education at Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, has, in com- 
pany with Dr. N. L. Engelhardt, drawn 


up programs of improvement for school 


plants in numerous cities. 


By Georce DRAYTON STRAYER 


Many millions of America’s. school 
population of 25,000,000.children still at- 
tend school in buildings in which it -is 
not possible to conduct a modern and 


~ an. adequate educational program. - 


Besides serious hazards to life and ‘to 
health—particularly that of fire, which 
‘as a result of architectural defects, has 
already cost the lives of hundreds of chil- 
dren—there are many less obvious short- 
comings. _Surveys of school buildings in 
communities throughout the country will 
reveal inadequate daylighting which  re- 


. sults in eyestrain for.every pupil in at- 


tendance. Even where artificial lights 
have been provided they are often ex- 
posed bulbs which, while they provide 
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“Teachers College, as an institution, holds no position, advocates 
It selects its faculty and, as every such in- 


~ whatever his reflections and his researches lead him to believe.” 
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light, injure the eyes of the boys and 
girls. - 

In a majority of. the older buildings 
there is danger to the health of children 
by virtue of insanitary drinking foun- 
tains or the continued use of the common 
drinking cups. In a surprisingly large 
number of schools there are no facilities. 
for children to wash their hands before 
eating their noonday lunch. 

Practically all American cities of any 
considerable ‘size fail almost entirely. to 
provide adequate play space. This is al- 
most universally true in connection with 
the older. school buildings. Children. are 
literally forced to play in the streets. 
And this is one reason for the shocking 
number of deaths and injuries to school 
children. . | 

- Moreover, these older structures’ fail 
to provide the special facilities necessary 
for the courses of a modern educational 
program, such as industrial arts, home- 
making, music, drawing, .and physical 
education. 

-Whiat do the best iene schools pro- 
vide for children? In the first place, 
buildings recently constructed are highly 
fire-resistive throughout. There is prac- 
tically no danger that children will be 
injured either on account of fire or panic 
associated with fire. Heating plants are 
enclosed in an absolutely fireproof sec- 
tion of the building separated from the 
other parts of the structure and entered 
through self-closing, fireproof doors. 
Since 90 per cent of all fires develop in 
connection with the heating plant, this 
precaution operates to eliminate - school 
fires. 

Staircases are built enclosed in fire- 
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proof walls. Even though a fire may 
start in the classroom, the minute the 
children are delivered to the fireproof 
corridor and from this to. the stairway 
they are just as safe as when they are 
outside the building. 

Within the past few years even some 
of the larger cities in the development 
of their school building programs have 
found it possible to secure adequate play- 
ground space in connection with each 
building. In cities varying in size from 
Greensboro and Winston-Salem, N. C., 
to Baltimore, Md., and Denver, Colo., it 
has_ been found possible to provide a 
standard site of five acres for elementary 
schools, from eight to twelve acres for 
junior high schools, and from twenty 
acres up for senior high schools. 

In the few cases where buildings have 
been erected in the downtown section, 
roof.playgrounds and two or more gym- 
nasiums have been constructed. Even in 
the very largest cities, including New 
York, junior and senior high schools have 
been planned on the outskirts of the 
‘city with sites. ranging from twenty to 
fifty acres. The DeWitt Clinton High 
_ $chool in New York City is a good ex- 
ample of this foresight. Real estate costs 
are less in the outlying districts and in 
most of these cities transportation. facili- 
ties are such that children of junior and 
‘senior high school age can go to and 
’ from school without undue inconvenience. 

It is in these modern buildings that 
the observer will see modern education 
functioning at its best because the build- 
ings provide facilities created expressly 
for the conduct of the modern program. 
- .In a modern elementary school in 
Montclair, N. J.; Shaker | Heights, 
Cleveland, Ohio;: Baltimore, or Denver, 
one will find a library with books and 
magazines of interest to children of the 
elementary school grades. Special ref- 
erence material for use in connection 
with work in science, literature, art, and 
music is provided. 

In these same buildings there is a gym- 
nasium, with accompanying showers and 
locker rooms, which makes possible play 
indoors when weather will not permit the 
use of the ample playgrounds outside. 


There is a’shop that stimulates the crea- 
tive ability of the boys and girls who 
use it, supplied with many tools. 
are a special science room with accommo- 
dation for moving pictures, an audi- 
torium in which children present their 
own plays and report on the projects 


which they are carrying on, and special 


rooms for music and drawing. 


These modern buildings are so located 
as to provide direct sunlight in. every: 
classroom. Windows are banked along - 
one side in sucha manner as to avoid’ 
shadows and to provide full daylighting ~ 
even for the seats furthest removed from. 


the side of the room. For dark days 
special lighting fixtures which remove the 


glare from the bulb and which -diffuse 


light: evenly throughout the room are in- 
stalled. - Toilet facilities are available on 
every floor, and special care is taken to 
provide that they shall. be kept ‘in a 
sanitary condition. Many washbasins 
with liquid soap and. paper towels are 
available for the use of children. Sani- 


tary drinking fountains are found: at in-. 
tervals along the corridor, built to pro- . | 


vide for children varying. in height. 
This modern building is a safe, health- 


ful, interesting place in which to. go to . 


school. In the tong run it is by all odds 
the least expensive type-of building to 
construct. 

In modern junior and senior high 
schools, such as East High of Denver, 
or the Gwynn’s Falls Park Junior High 
of Baltimore, still further specialized 
rooms and equipment are. found. . Shops 
are available to provide the variety of 


opportunity which will enable boys. -to - 


elect the field in’ which they are most 
interested. There are special laboratories 
for home economics, for. general science, 
for physics, chemistry, and biology; spe- 
cial rooms and equipment for vocal music 


and for band and orchestra, so located: 


as not ‘to interfere with the work being 


carried on in other parts of the building; 


special rooms for freehand and mechani- 
cal drawing; a. large and well-equipped 


library, and gymnasiums for both boys. 


and girls. 


In the administration of a school, the 


placing of the auditorium, the relation- 
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: ship of the. gymnasiums to-other parts of 
_ the building, the location of the cafeteria, - 


the adequacy of library facilities, the type 
of structure in. which the shops are to 
be housed, the location. of the music 
rooms, all are matters of great signifi- 
cance as contributing to the facility with 
which the educational program can be 
conducted within the building, 


buildings. 


—_———— 





From the New York Times— 
Says Civilization Is Deteriorating 


Scheme of Things Is Based Almost 
Entirely on Economics, Dr. Meek 
Declares—In Face of Mechanical 

‘Improvements. Individuals’ -Lose 
Their Independence, She Asserts 


‘Economic and social changes ‘during 


. the past thirty. years have had profound 
‘effects on the life of the American family, 
‘according to Dr. 
professor of education and director of’ 


Lois Hayden Meek, 


the Child Development Institute at 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 
Dr. Meek declared that the inventions 


-and new technical processes, coupled 
with an increased efficiency of business. 


and larger productivity of land, have re- 


- lieved the American home of many of its 


past activities. 

Millions of homes now have labor- 
saving devices and mechanical comforts 
that were rare.or unknown but a few 
decades ago, Dr. Meek remarked. Ac- 
cordingly, far-reaching changes have 
come in the working conditions of men 
and. women, accompanied by increasing 
the Columbia. educator 
asserted, due to technological changes, 
seasonal unemployment. and mergers, and 
cyclical depressions. 

“There has been a tendency to utilize 
the services of women and. of younger 
men, mere’ youths, in labor,” Dr. Meek 
said. “The services of persons of middle 
age and beyond are less and less in de- 
mand. The uncertainty of working con- 
ditions has brought lack. of ‘security to 
uncounted thousands of American homes. 


These © 
and many other problems have been: 
- solved in the planning of modern school 


It has been necessary in many instances 
for the wife to go to work. There have 
been.a decrease in the number of children 
and an increase in the number of child- 
less marriages. : 
“There has been a tendency toward 
deterioration in homekeeping and home- 
making. The migration of industry has 
brought a constant change of environ- 
ment for children. The tendency to dis- 
card the services of adults of middle age 
has brought to innumerable homes the 
problem of supporting middle-aged men 
and women who have become dependent. 


- The home as we knew it in the old 


sense has disappeared.” 

To the individual. these changes have 

brought increased tempo, according to 
Dr. Meek. They have necessitated an 
adjustment to machines, accompanied by 
loss of pride in workmanship, the educa- 
tor commented. This results in more 
leisure but there is an increase of nerv- 
ous fatigue with it. 
'“Tnsecurity and discouragement and 
inferiority, the fear of bringing children 
into the world—these represent some 
part of the price we are paying for our 
failure to adjust society and individuals 
to. technological improvements,” she de- 
clares. 

“With. nervous fatigue and emotional 
unfulfillment increased, many people seek 
such escape as may be found in the use 
of alcohol and in the enjoyment of highly 


colored. fiction and motion pictures,” Dr. 


Meek contends. “The tempo of modern 
life is not. conducive to enduring friend- 
ships among individuals... The general 
increase of wealth, while accompanied by 
a higher standard of living, finds many 
families below the subsistence level and 
reveals extreme power. in the hands of a 
few. 

“In our period of great prosperity we 
saw much complacency and little social 
thinking. In our .present depression we 
observe the loss of security, the malad- 
justment, the tortured anxiety on the part 
of individuals. Standards of living have 
changed materially in these past thirty 
years. Ownership of a piano once was 
an index.of social status. Now owner- 


. ship of an automobile is such an index. 
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“Constant pressure has been applied to 
.  inerease the standard of consumption ‘to 
-« keep up with the Joneses.’ We find 
children wanting ‘things’ that can be ex- 
pressed materially in terms of money 
values. And enjoyment is not found so 
much as in former days in satisfactions 
not expressed in material or money 
values. Parents are worried and over- 
- burdened. Many of them have insuff- 
cient time to care for their children. 
Some mothers are often too busy helping 
add to the family income to give proper 
attention to sons and daughters.” 

Dr. Meek explained that in the present 
tendency toward increased unemployment 
it has become necessary that families 
have more than one bread-winner. The 
emphasis has been upon the economic— 
upon the material and not upon self-im- 
provement. Also, Dr. Meek. pointed out, 
many men find present. conditions far too 
difficult to undertake family obligations. 
One of-the reasons, she asserted, is the 
fact that there is scant social apprecia- 
tion of other than the economic quality in 
men. If unsuccessful in business a man 
is thought to be inferior. 

“Many worries, nervous strain, fear of 
unprovided old age, are characteristics of 
our present mode of life,” Dr. Meek 
continued. “True, medical science. has 
brought general improvement in physical 
health. But. medical. science has - not 
found a way to meet the terrific nervous 
strain and fatigue engendered by a civili- 
‘gation based almost entirely on eco- 
. nomics. 

“In this era of marvelous inventions 
one would think that the farmer’s home, 
once the centre of independence, might 
become more independent than ever. 
The wife and mother on the farm has 
seen her work lightened. The back- 
breaking labor of the old, pre-machinery 
days is gone for men and women alike. 
There are improved consolidated schools 
- for the children. . Vocational interests 
and opportunities have been widened.” 

And yet, in the face of all these im- 
‘provements, we see a lack of self-support, 
a deplorable loss of independence for the 
farmer, Dr. Meek declared. “We wit- 
‘ness, indeed, his downright poverty,” she 
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said. “In the rapid urbanization of our 
civilization the individual has been lost, 
People are simply massed together. And, 
of course, the home has been lost to a 
large extent. It is no longer the place 
of recreation. . While, indeed, there is a 
wider. outlook and a break-down of 
provincialism, we find, nevertheless, an 
increase in juvenile delinquency, in gang . 
life for boys. q 

“Fhe amazing progress in transporta-- 
tion has made families and individuals 
mobile—with both advantages and disad- - 
vantages. With the commiercialization 
of amusement we are witnessing the 
passive taking the place of the active in 
recreation.” — 

a | 


From the New York Times— 


“The Great Experiment” 
By Georce S. Counts 


Contrary to the common opinion held .. 
in America, the Five-Year Plan is not © 
merely. an economic plan, but also has 
important social and cultural divisions. 
On the social and cultural side the plan 
contemplates the full extension of the 
seven-hour working day to all industrial 
and transport workers; the raising of 
nominal wages by 47 per cent and of real 
wages by.75 per cent; the reduction of 
the number of. unemployed by. more than 
50 per cent; a large increase in medical 
facilities and institutions; the growth of 
the expenditure on social insurance from 
967,000,000 rubles to 1,950,000,000 rubles 
annually. 

Also, the teaching of 18,000,000 per- 
sons between the ages of 18 and 35 to 
read and write; the introduction of uni- 
versal primary education . throughout 
practically the entire Union: by 1932- 
1933; the increase of the number of 
libraries from approximately 23,000 to - 
34,000; the radical expansion of the 
cinema, the radio, the press, the post, the 


telegraph, and all forms of adult educa- . - 


tion; the promotion of the rapid develop- 
ment of secondary, technical, higher, and 
continuation schools; the training of al- 
most 2,000,000 skilled workers for indus- 
try, transport, and construction; . the 
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giving to 5,000,000 peasants the elements 
of agricultural knowledge ; the prepara- 
tion of 200,000 tractorists and 50,000 
mechanics for the farms. - 

Also, the training of 60,000 ‘engineers 


- and 120,000 technicians; the preparation 


of 50,000 specialists of middle and higher 
qualification for agriculture; the training 
of 56,000 teachers of higher and 164,000 


-.. of lower qualification; the preparation 
of 18,000 physicians: and 40,000 medical _ 


and pharmaceutical workers of middle 
qualification; the training of great num- 


_ bers of other specialists for the various 


branches of the public economy; and gen- 
erally the reorganization of the entire 


- system of vocational; technical and pro- 


fessional training. 
It would seem to be no exaggeration 


to characterize the Russian plan. as: the 


greatest social experiment of all times. 


oe 





From the New York Times education 
page— 


The Cause of Better Education 
for the Country Child Is 
Finding. Widespread Support 
Among the Nation’s Educators 


By Eunice BARNARD 


America’s barefoot. boy with cheek of . 
‘tan, and the little red schoolhouse to 


which he goes stand in dire need just 
now of more concrete blessings. than those 
of poem and sentiment—so runs an in- 
sistent refrain among the country’s edu- 
cators today. In response to an SOS 


sent out by the. Commissioner of Educa- — 


tion, William John Cooper; a national 
conference will meet in Los Angeles in 


connection with the National Education 


Association Convention to formulate a 
ten-year plan to remedy the “glaring in- 
equalities ..of opportunity and unjust 
educational handicaps now confronting 
the rural child.” 

That this is genuinely a problem for 
national solution, affecting the city no 
less than the country, was pointed out re- 
cently by Dr. Edmond DeS. Brunner, 
speaking at Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 


“Rural America,” he said, “furnishes 
the city more than food. Among other - 
things it renews the city’s youth with the 


‘surplus of its own vitality. Only 48 per 
‘cent of our population live in places of 


fewer than. five thousand inhabitants, but 
more than half the children do. And of 
those children one-half will sooner or 
later be drawn into the crowded ways of 
city life. Let the city be as interested in: 
the vigor and intelligence of its human . 


_ supply as it is in the purity of its milk 


supply.” For the. city’s own sake, he 
argued, educational progress must be 
national, not sectional. 

Eventually, it is being widely sug- 
gested, if the country child is to have an 
equal chance at schooling with the city 
child, the: city may have to help to foot 
the bill. And one of the main items on 


the agenda of Commissioner Cooper’s 


conference this week is the question 
whether it should “endorse the principle 
that rural education requires a larger 
unit of administration and: taxation. so 
that wealth. can be taxed wherever it is 
located and distributed in such a way as 
to insure a reasonable educational offer- 
ing for every child.” 


— 
From the New York Sun— 
Women Keep Salaries Down 


Elsbree Completes Survey on Teach- 
ers’ Pay—More Publicity Needed to 
Rouse the Public, He Finds 


Teachers’ salaries are kept at a low 
level because of two factors—overfemini- 
zation and lack of adequate publicity— 
declares Dr. Willard S. Elsbree, . asso- 
ciate professor of education at Teachers 
College, in: a.survey on teachers’ sala-. 
ries, published by the Teachers College 
Bureau of Publications. 

According to Dr. Elsbree, the fact that 
more than three-quarters of the public 
school teachers are women has had a 


very definite effect on salaries, since 


women are “notoriously paid less for the 
same’ work than men with equivalent 
qualifications.” 
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In his survey Dr. Elsbree found that 
the “ladylike” profession of teaching is 
already overcrowded and that the schools 
of the country are becoming less and less 
able. to assimilate the “annual crop of 
normal school and college graduates 
dumped on the education market.” 

He also found that there has been a 
steady decline in the proportion of men 
teachers in public schools during the last 
fifty years. From 42 per cent in 1876 
the percentage of men teachers had 
dropped to 17 per cent in 1926, he states 
in his report. 

The professor found that, in addition 
to the effect of too many women teach- 
ers, the lack of strong professional. or- 
ganization and the oversupply of tech- 
nically qualified teachers also tend to 
lower salaries. To. remedy this situation 
he recommends that the teaching profes- 
‘sion resort to publicity in an effort to 
keep the public informed of changes in 
education. 
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“Anything which enhances the teaching 
profession in the public eye strengthens - 
the teachers’ case for higher salaries,” 
he writes, adding that the teaching pro-. 
fession has been far. too modest. about its 
responsibilities and accomplishments for 
its own good and for the good of society. 

“Teachers have been content to ac-~ 
cept the paltry salaries doled out-to them 
by shortsighted boards of education, and 
with nothing more than a little private 
grumbling have resigned themselves to 
living within their meager incomes;” he 
continues. 

“The public is too prone to regard 
school teaching as an easy, pleasant oc-. 
cupation. and is inclined to pooh-pooh any 
suggestion that the work is either difh- 
cult or arduous unless the facts are spe- 
cifically pointed out and explained,” he 
writes. -“A detailed picture of. the 
school-teacher’s day with its variety and 
multiplicity of demands would be some- 
thing of an eye opener to most laymen.” 
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EDUCATIONAL 
ADMINISTRATION 


The Administration Club met Decem- 
ber 12 at the home of Professor George 


D. Strayer and Mrs. Strayer. An inter- 


esting program was presented and a social 
hour followed. 


On. Friday. afternoon, November 20, 
Professor Strayer visited the public 
schools in Maple. Heights, Ohio. - He 
spent Saturday, December 12, at. the 
National. Education. Association head- 
quarters in Washington in atteridance 
at the meeting of the Committee. on 


School Costs. 


Professor Paul R. Mort spoke Decem- 
ber 7 before the conference of. State 
Superintendents of Public Instruction at 
Washington, D. C.; on the problems of 
the National Survey of School Finance. 





Professor Carter Alexander spent No- 
vember 19 and 20 at the United States 
Office of Education on his work as Ex- 
pert Consultant in School Finance for 
the bibliographical ‘section of the Na- 
tional Survey of School Finance. 





Professor Alexander, as national vice- 
president of the Phi Delta Kappa Educa- 
tional Fraternity, attended the. biennial 
National. Council of the Fraternity in 
Chicago the last week in December. 


_ Professor Alexander is chairman of the 


committee of the American Educational 


Research Association to prepare the Re- 
view of School Finance for publication 
in the spring. 

Standards for junior high school build- 
ings have been developed by Professor 
N,. L. Engelhardt, to be used in connec- 
tion with the new Strayer-Engelhardt 
Score Card for Junior High School 
Buildings. These standards and score 
cards are being published by the Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College. 





The Bureau of Publications has re- 
cently published a Survey Field Book for 
the Analysis of a High School Building, 
which. is to be used in the survey of a 
school plant. This data book, to accom- 
pany the Strayer-Engelhardt High 
School Score Card, has been prepared 
under the direction of Professor N, L. 
Engelhardt. 





A tentative. score card for the business 
administration of a school system, to- 


gether with standards for each item of 


the score card, is being tried out by this 
department in the study of school sys- 
tems. This score card and standards, 
prepared under the direction of Professor 
Engelhardt, recognize a sixteen-fold divi- 
sion. of business administration. One 
thousand points furnish the basis for the 
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rating of the business administration. 
The major subdivisions are as follows: 
Control of Education; Personnel; Income 


_ Management; Budgetary Procedure; Fi- 


nancial Accounting ; Payment for Service; 
Protection of Property and Personnel; 
Administration of Supplies and Equip- 
ment; Property Accounting; The Build- 


. ing Program; Management of Long 
. Time Obligations ; Maintenance and Op- 
‘ eration; Safeguards’ for School Funds; 


Cafeteria Management; Research; and 
Office’ Management. At present this 
score card and standards are in mimeo- 
graphed form, but they may later be se- 
cured from the Bureau of Publications, 
‘Teachers College, which will issue them 
in final printed form. 





Mr. Ernest A. Harding, a graduate 
student in educational administration and 
formerly supervising principal of the 


--Wallington, N. J., Public Schools, has 


been elected county superintendent . of 
schools for Bergen County, N. J. 








ADVISERS OF WOMEN 
The October, 1931 issue of The Per- 


sonnel Journal carries an article by Pro- 
fessor Ruth Strang on “Trends in Edu- 
cational Personnel Research,” in which 
she shows that the number of studies 


-in this field. increased approximately two 


hundred per cent from 1920 to 1930; that 
in the last five years there have been 
nearly: twice as many studies in the col- 
lege as in the high school field; that the 
emphasis in the studies has been on edu- 


' cational guidance, counseling, and selec- 


tive admission. She points out the ob- 
vious gaps in needed _ information, 
especially in the -field of individual 


_ counseling. 


Professors: Sarah M. Sturtevant and 
Esther Lloyd-Jones attended the meeting 
of the New York State Association of ~ 
Deans which convened in Elmira, No- — 
vember 20 and 21. Professor Lloyd- 
Jones addressed the Association on the 
topic, “Factors that Make for Growth 
during College.” Her address was based 
upon a study of college students, under- 


taken under the auspices of the American - 


Council on Education. 


The Advisers’ Club programs for the 
current ‘semester have included Dean 
Herbert E. Hawkes of Columbia Col- 
lege, who spoke to .the group on “Some 
Problems of the Dean’s Office,” and Mr. 
Harold Y. Williams’ who: outlined. the 
proposed program of The League for 
Independent Political Action. On No- 
vember 11, Dr. David: Eugene: Smith 
gave the Club the privilege of seeing an 
exhibition of rare and beautiful books, 
and of hearing a lecture on their history 
and significance. 





Professor Sturtevant spent the Thanks- 
giving holiday in Texas as speaker before 
the Texas State Teachers Association 
meeting in Amarillo, She also visited 
West Texas State Teachers College, 
where she addressed. the student body and 
the local branch of the American Asso- 
ciation of University Women. Mrs. 
Geraldine Green (A. M., Teachers Col- . 
lege) is dean of women in that institu- 
tion. 





Miss Carrie Scandrett, recently assist- 
ant to the dean and registrar at Agnes 
Scott College, Decatur, Ga., has tempo- 
rarily left Teachers College to accept a 
position as assistant dean at Syracuse 
University. 
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CHILD DEVELOPMENT 
INSTITUTE 


Members of: the staff of the Child 


. Development Institute on the program 
of the Conference of the National Asso- 
ciation for Nursery Education, which 


was held in Philadelphia on November 


_ 12, 13, and 14, were Professor - Lois 
Hayden Meek, Miss Grace Langdon, 
Mr. Ralph P. Bridgman, Miss Christine 
Heinig, Miss Marian Walker, and Dr. 
Metta M. Rust. 





Professor Meek talked on work with 
young children, at Richmond, Va., No- 
vember 7, under ‘the auspices of the 
Southern Women’s Educational Alliance. 





A meeting on the Religious. Education 
of Young Children was held at the Child 
Development Institute November 24. 
Professor William H: Kilpatrick led the 
discussion. The meeting was arranged 
especially for parents of the children in 
the nursery schools of the Institute. 





Mrs. Mary S. Fisher spoke on the 
radio program on progressive education 
October 22. Her talk was entitled “The 
Changing Family and the Need of Parent 
Education.” 


An article by Miss Marian Walker 
on “Indoor Play” was published in the 
Child Health Magazine of the New 
York American of Sunday, December 6. 





Professor Meek spoke November 18 
at a dinner meeting of Pioneer Youth 
of America. The title of her talk was 
“Constructive Forces in. Children’s 
Experiences.” 
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Dr. Metta Maund Rust’s dissertation, 
The Effect of Resistance on Intelligence 
Test Scores of Young Children, has been 
published by the Bureau of Publications 
of Teachers College. 

An exhibit of play. materials and equip- — 
ment for children eighteen months to. five 
years of age was held at the Child Devel- 


‘opment Institute, December 7, 8, and 9. 


It was arranged by members of the staff 
of the Institute, students of the Institute, 
and parents of the children in the nursery 
schools. 


— 
EDUCATIONAL ECONOMICS 


Professor Harold F. Clark has deliv- 
ered the following addresses during the 
past month: “Economic Conditions ‘in 
Education in Northern Europe,” before 
the New York Y.M.C.A.; “What Is 
Correct Occupational Distribution?” be- 
fore the National Personnel Association; 
and “Economics of Student Life,” before: 
the New York State Association of 
Deans. 


EDUCATIONAL . PSYCHOLOGY 


On Thursday, December 3, Professor 
E..L. Thorndike gave the Thurstone 
Lecture before the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers. The subject was 
“Psychology and: Engineering.” 





During October and November Pro- 
fessor. Thorndike delivered eight lectures 
on educational psychology at Johns Hop- 
kins University. 





Professor A. I. Gates spoke’ on the 
topic, “Fads and Fundamentals in Pro- 
gressive Education,” before the annual 
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convention of the teachers of Essex 
County at Boston, Mass., November. 5. 





Professor Gates. served as consultant 

to the Committee on Reconstruction of 
the Curriculum in Reading and the 
_ Other Language Arts, which was sent to 
Teachers College during the summer 
session by the Board of Education of 
Tulsa, Okla. The Committee, under 
the charge of Assistant Superintendent 
Will French, represented all the grades 
from primary to senior high school. “The 
mémbers of the Committee spent. part 
of their time attending courses at 
College and the remainder 
working under Professor Gates’s guid- 
ance in déveloping a new curriculum in 
the language arts to. meet the needs 
of their local situation.. 





Professor Leta §. Hollingworth lec- 
tured in Boston October. 21 at the invita- 
tion of the Massachusetts Civic League. 
Her subject. was “The Creative Work 
of Intellectually Gifted Children.” 





Professor Gates has contributed the 
chapter on “Psychology. and: Education” 
to the book, Psychology of Work, to be 
published shortly by McGraw-Hill Co., 
Inc. The materials for this. volume 
were derived from a series of lectures 
on psychology and its useful applications, 
arranged by. the Psychological Corpora- 
tion and delivered at the New York 
Academy of Medicine during the past 
winter. 


—_—. 


ENGLISH 


While in Milwaukee recently,  Pro- 
fessor Ida A. Jewett attended :meetings 
of the commission. on revision of the 
curriculum in English. This study of 
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the curriculum is being made by the Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of English, in 
coéperation with other - organizations. 
Professor. Jewett is a member of the 
committee which is studying English 
curricula in normal schools and teachers - 
colleges. 
Professor Jewett spent a day in Chi- 
cago recently, visiting junior high schools 
and the Normal College. 


—_—_——_, 


FINE ARTS 


Professor George J. Cox is chairman . 
of the Local Committee and Professor 
Sallie B. Tannahill, of the Fine Arts 
Committee, of the Eastern Arts Associa- 
tion, which will hold its next annual 
meeting in’ New York City, in April, 
1932. 


Professor Charles J. Martin and Mr. 
Arthur R. Young each exhibited a 
number of watercolors at the Morton 
Galleries the last two weeks of October. 











In a “Fashion Clinic” for New York 
State teachers of clothing, held Novem- 
ber 26 and 27 at the McMillin Academic 
Theatre, Professor Belle Northrup gave 
a demonstration-lecture on_ illustrative 
material pertaining to the teaching of 
dress appreciation. During the last week 
of October Professor Northrup gave a 
series of lecturés in the province of On- 
tario, Canada, on the subject of dress 
and personality. 





Miss Elise Ruffini gave a talk Decem- 
ber 30. on “Creative Expression’’ at the 
Ohio State Educational Association, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. 





Mrs. Ruth R. Tregenza is giving 
a course in Home Decoration, at Rad- 
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burn, N. J. It is one. of the discussion 

courses sponsored. by the Adult Educa- 

_ tion Committee. of the First Radburn 
Citizens. Association. 


oe 


- The Fine Arts Club for the year 1931- 


1932 was organized at an informal party 
for the students and staff of the depart- - 
ment given November 16 in. the. Grace - 


- Dodge Room. 


——— 
_—— 


GUIDANCE AND PERSONNEL. 


Mr. Roy N. Anderson, associate in 
Guidance and Personnel,. conducted a 
round table conference ‘on Vocational 
Guidance problems November 20 and 21 
at the Nassau-Suffolk County Older Boy 
Conference at. Port Jefferson, L. I. 





The. annual meeting of the American 
Vocational. Association was: held at the 
Pennsylvania Hotel December 9 to -12. 
Mr.. Anderson addressed the Vocational 
Guidance ‘section on “Gathering Infor- 
mation about Occupations.” Miss Mil- 
dred E. Lincoln, visiting instructor at the 
College, spoke on “Teaching the Class 
in Occupations,” and‘: Mr. Edgar Stover, 
a graduate student, and research associ- 
ate for the Electrical Research Products, 
Inc., presented Professor Harry D. Kit- 
son’s talking picture, “How to Find the 
Right. Vocation.” 





The Teachers College branch and the 
New York City- branch of the National 
Vocational Guidance Association held a 
joint dinner December 11 at the Sloane 
House in connection with the American 
Vocational They had as 
guests of honor outstanding leaders in 
vocational guidance. The students of the 
Teachers College branch presented a vo- 
cational guidance skit.. Those taking 


Association. 
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patt were Miss Iona Logie, president of . 
the Club, Miss Katherine Potts, Miss 
Helen Keane, Miss Josephine Lang, Mr. 
Ralph Gallagher and Mr. James Seton. 





HEALTH AND PHYSICAL 
. EDUCATION 

The School Physicians Association held 
its semiannual meeting of the year on 
November 23, at the Men’s Faculty. 
Club. - The question under discussion at. 
this meeting was “What Constitutes a 
Good Health Program?” . Dr. H. G. 
Rowell, president of the Association, 
acted. as toastmaster.. Dr. F. W. Ma- 
roney spoke on the administration of the 
program, and Professor Clifford  L.. 
Brownell and Professor Charles’ Lam- 
bert led the general discussion. Professor 
Jesse F. Williams, as featured speaker, 
criticized the program by a general 
discussion. 





Professor Thomas: D. Wood gave an 
address at the annual meeting of the 
Newburgh Public Health and Tubercu- 
losis Association November 16 on “The 
Health Instruction of School Children.” 

Professor Wood conducted a discus- 
sion on “Education for Recreation for. 
Professional Women” at a state confer- 
ence of teachers of physical education on 
December 4 at the State Normal School, 
Westfield, Mass. 





Professor Williams and Dr. Maroney 
spent the week of December 7 in Chi- 
cago surveying the health and physical 
education work. of the public schools. 





Miss Nina B. Lamkin, of the Health 
Education department, is conducting an 
extramural course in health education 
for public school teachers, special teachers 
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of physical education, nurses, and home- 
_ making teachers in Schenectady, N. Y. 
There are about sixty people registered. 
Miss Lamkin is also conducting a course 
along similar lines for the teachers of 
Newark, N. J. In this class there are 
_ about twenty-five members. 





Mr. W. L. Hughes, associate in physi- 
’ cal education, visited the following insti- 
tutions in order to study the administra- 
tion of health and physical education 
departments: Ohio State College, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, University of Michi- 
gan, Oberlin College, University of 
Rochester, University of Pennsylvania, 
Princeton University, Yale University, 
_ Wesleyan University, Harvard Univer- 
- sity, and Brown University. 





Four graduate students in Health 
Education are working on field problems 
in curriculum building in Health Edu- 
cation in Westchester County. The 
studies are under the direction of Miss 
- Anette M. Phelan, instructor in health 
_ education, Teachers College, who is also 
consultant. in health education for the 
Westchester County Tuberculosis: and 

Public Health Association. 





The Health Education Section of the 
New York Society for the Experimental 
Study of Education opened its second 
season of dinner meetings on. November 
6 at the Men’s Faculty Club. Dr, Jay 
B. Nash of New York University. ad- 
dressed the group on “The Biological 
Basis: of Health.” Dr. Wood led the 


discussion. 





Miss Anne Whitney, Director of the 
Health Education Division, American 
Child Health Association, addressed the 
same group at the dinner meeting on 
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December 4. Her subject was “The | 


Experimental Use of the White House 
Conference Findings in a Study of a 
Specific Situation.” Dr. Maurice A. ° 
Bigelow, director of the School of Pens 
tical Arts, led the discussion. 

The group will hold a joint meeting 
with the Character Education Section on 
January 15. Dr. Julius: B. Maller of 
the Institute of School Experimentation, 
Teachers College, will speak on “Co- 
operation and Competition.” 





Officers of the Health Education Sec- 
tion for 1931-32 are: Chairman, Anette 
M. Phelan, instructor in health educa- 
tion, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- ~ 
versity; secretary, Marguerite M.. Hus- 
sey, professor of education, New York > 
University. 

— 


HISTORY OF EDUCATION 


Professor Edgar. W. Knight of the 
University of North Carolina, and this 
year visiting professor in Teachers Col- 
lege, in October gave addresses in Buf- — 
falo before the State Association of 
Teachers Colleges and Normal Schools 
and at the Geneseo State Normal 
School. In November he spoke before 
the State Teachers Association in North 
Carolina and the Norfolk Educational 
Association. 

The Outlook and Independent for De- 
cember 2 contains an article by Pro- 
fessor Knight on “The Scourge of the 
Schools,” in which he discussed the -re- 
cent slashing of educational - budgets 
throughout the country. 





HOUSEHOLD ARTS 


Professor Benjamin R. Andrews spoke 
on “Teaching Children to Spend and 
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Save,” before the October meeting of 
the Brooklyn Parents Association. 
Professor. Andrews presided .at the 


Town ‘Hall Meeting December 8, ar- 


-ranged by the New York Home Eco- 
_nomics Association. The topic, “Are We 
Codperating for Permanent Economic 
Recovery?” was discussed by Professor 
Irving Fisher of Yale, Professor Paul 
_H. Nystrom of the Columbia School of 


Business, and Dr. John A. Fitch of the © 


New. York -School of Social Work. 
' Several college classes in home economics 
attended the conference. 





Professor Cora M. Winchell,  vice- 
"president of the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association, attended the meeting 
of the Executive Committee of the Asso- 
ciation, which was held in Chicago, No- 
_ vember 15.. She also attended on No- 


._ _ vember 17 the meeting of the Advisory 


Committee on Child Development and 
Parental Education of the same Associa- 
tion. Professor Winchell also attended 
the Land Grant. College meetings which 
’ were held at the Stevens Hotel in Chi- 
cago on. November. 16 and 17. 

Professor Winchell spent. November 
18 at the University of Iowa and No- 
vember 19 at Iowa State College, as the 
guest of the home economics department 
of the respective institutions. 


—_—— 


KINDERGARTEN-FIRST. GRADE 

The Fourth Conference on Nursery 
Education was held in Philadelphia; No- 
vember 10 to 12. Professors Patty S. 
Hill, Mary. Reed, Winifred Bain, and 
Misses Grace Langdon, E.. Mae Ray- 
mond, and Alice G. Thorn attended it, 
Professor Hill acted as chairman of the 
section on Nursery School Procedures. 
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Miss Thorn was one of the discussion 


leaders of the same section, speaking on 
the subject of “Teaching Techniques in 
Music” for young children. Miss Lang- 
don was one of the discussion leaders of 
the section on Preparation of Nursery 
School Teachers, speaking on the topic 
“What Changes in Teacher Training 
Curricula Are Suggested by a Survey of 


’ Current Practice?” 





Professor Hill was one of the speakers 
at the meeting of the Southwestern Ohio 
Teachers Association which met October 
30 in Cincinnati. She spoke November 17 
to a group. of. parents and teachers at 
Mount Vernon, N. Y. - At the annual 
meeting. of the National ‘Association for 
Nursery Education in Philadelphia on 
November 12, 13,.14, Professor Hill 
acted as sub-chairman of the’ Nursery 
School Committee on Literature and 
Music. She addressed the kindergarten 
and primary teachers at a county meet- 
ing in. the Upper Darby School District 
at Upper Darby, Pa., November 25, and 
spoke December 2 before the Public 
School Kindergarten Association of New 
York City on “Guidance as a Basis for 
the Art of Teaching.” - Professor . Hill 
spoke to the nurses of the Department 
of Health of New York City, Decem- 
ber 11. 





Miss Langdon delivered addresses as 
follows during November: — Riverside 
Church: (to. Parents of Younger Chil- 
dren), November 1, “Providing for Emo- 
tional. Stability for Young Children” ;. 
Washington Heights Day Nursery (Par- 
ents’ Meeting), November 6, “Achieving 
Security for Young Children”; Fanwood, 
N. J. (Nursery School Parents’. Group 
and Westwood Private School), Novem- 
ber 7, “Children’s Play Activities”; East 
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Orange Child Study Group, November. 


10, “Social Adjustments of Young. Chil- 
dren” ; East Orange Kindergarten Teach- 
ers, November 17, “The Contribution of 
the Nursery School”; Burlington County, 


N. J. (Conference on Curriculum Build- 


ing), November 23. 





Miss Alice Dalgliesh spoke at the 
meeting of the northwestern section of 
the New York State Teachers Associa- 
tion in Buffalo on the topic “A Creative 
Approach to Literature.” She spoke De- 
cember 3 to the assembly of the Trenton 
State Teachers College on “Children’s 
Literature and the Modern World.” 





Miss Thorn spoke at the University of 
Cincinnati November 20, ‘under the 
auspices of the Cincinnati Council of 


Child Education. 


—_—. 
——- 


LATIN 


Professor W. L. Carr addressed the 
Latin Forum of the New York Classical 
Club at a meeting held Saturday, Decem- 
ber 5, at Barnard College. His ‘subject 
was “What Human Interest or Roniantic 
Stories Suitable for Beginners Can be 
Found in Latin Authors of the Pre- 
Classical Period and the Golden Age?” 








LIBRARY 


Professor Eleanor M. Witmer, libra- 
rian, presided at the morning session of 
the annual meeting of the Conference of 
Eastern College Librarians held in New 
York on Saturday, November 28. 





Miss Aubry Lee Hill, executive assist- 
ant on the library staff, spoke at the Con- 
ference of Eastern College Librarians on 
“The Administration of an Open Shelf 
Reserve Book Collection.” 
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- Staff members of the library have com- Ww 


piled a list of some of the outstanding 
books published during 1931 in various | . 
fields. This list, which carries the name.\ 
of the publisher and the price, has been 
mimeographed for free distribution. 





Selected Children’s Books for 1931 is 
Bibliography Number 3 to be issued by 
the Schoot Library Laboratory. ‘The list | 
was compiled by Miss Alice Dalgliesh 
and contains a number of particularly:at- | 
tractive books. 





The following is a selection from Stray. 
Library Leaves of the 1931 publications ’ 
in education and related fields which have 
been added to the Library’s book stock | - 
during the past month. | 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 


Cox, R. M. Silent Reading in Intermediate | 
Grades. Johnson Publishing Co. 

GREENWOOD, B. - Six-year Experiment with 
a Nursery School. University of Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles. 

Kawin, E. Comparative Study of a Nurs- 
ery School versus a Non-Nursery School - 
Group. Chicago University Préss. Based 
upon studies made by the Elizabeth Mc- 
Cormick Memorial Fund and the Insti- 
tute for Juvenile Research assisted by the 
Behavior Research Fund. 

Mownasu, L. Know Your Child. McGraw- _ 
Hill. 

STEVENS, B. Child and the Universe. Day. 
An aid to teachers. and parents toward — 
educating children in natural science. 

Wuirte House CONFERENCE. National Sur- 
vey of the Use of Preventive Medical and 
Dental Service for Preschool - Children. 
Century. .“The most and 
graphic picture yet published. of how 
preventive medical and dental services 
are being applied to the young child.” 
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Wuirtet House CONFERENCE. 
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WuitEe House ConFrerence. Nursery Edu- 
cation. . Century. 

Survey of In- 

stitutions for Education and Training of 

the Child under Six. Century. 


.Wittiamson, M. The _ Social Worker in 


Child Care and Protection. Harper. 
Volume 3 of the job analysis. series of 
the American -Association of Social 
Workers. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION 


ALBERTY, H. B. Supervision in the Second- 
ary School. Heath. An attempt to form- 
ulate, interpret, and apply to the. prob- 

_lems of secondary’ school supervision a 
democratic philosophy of education. 

Bev, F. A.. Junior High School, An Anno- 
tated Bibliography. (Teachers College 
Bulletin No. 113.) _ Eastern Illinois State 
Teachers College,.Charleston. “Survey 
of periodical literature on junior high 
schools from January 1920-June 19309; 
not intended to be exhaustive, but com- 
prehensive.” 

Frick, M. D. Teaching Gregg Shorthand 

- by the Analytical Method. Gregg Pub- 
lishing Company. 

Houzincer, K. J. Statistical Résumé of the 
Spearman Two-Factor Theory. Univer- 
sity. of Chicago Press. : 

KiLanper, H. F. Science Education in Sec- 
ondary. Schools of Sweden. - Teachers 
College, Bureau of Publications. 


’ Mirrigvees, L. B. Teaching Composition 


in High School. Harcourt. 
PRINGLE, R. W.- Psychology of High School 
Discipline. . Heath. 


HIGHER EDUCATION 


Bane, C. L. The Lecture 
Teaching. Badger. 

CINCINNATI UNIVERSITY. Abstracts 
Graduate’ Theses in Education, 
1931, v. 1.. Author. 

Espaice, A.- A Student’s Manual of Bib- 

Allen and Unwin, London. 


in College 


of 
1927- 


liography. 
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EDUCATION—GENERAL 


AMERICAN Lusrary Association. Library 
- Standards in Teachers-Colleges. Author. 
Avent, J. E. Excellencies and Errors in 

- Teaching Methods, Containing Judg- 
ments of 1002 Teachers Scattered over . 
45 States. Author, University of Ten- 
nessee; Knoxville. ' 

BRUECKNER, L. J: aND Mevsy, E. O. Diag- 
nostic and Remedial Teaching. Hough- 
ton. 

Butier, N: M. -Radio’s New Opportunity. 
in Education. Chicago University Press. — 

Fenner, C. AND Pautt, A. G. Individual 
Edacation. (Educational research series 
No. 1) Macmillan. 

Five CoLLece PLANs; introduction by John 
J. Coss. Columbia University Press. 
Analysis of. the organization at Columbia, 
Harvard, Swarthmore, Wabash, and 
Chicago. 

Fryer, D. Measurement of Interests in 
Relation to Human Adjustment. Holt: 
GeorGE PEABODY COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS, 
Nashville Survey. Author, Nashville, 

Tenn. 

Goprrey, C. AND Sippons, A: W. 
of. Mathematics. Cambridge 
Press. 

Horne, H. H. Essentials. of Leadership. 
Cokesbury. Préss. 

Keyworth, M. R. 
Records of Proceedings 
Education... Bruce. 

Kinc, E. M.. Fifty Hints and. Helps in 
Character Education. Educational Sup- 
ply Company, Painesville, Ohio. 

Kirkpatrick, J. E,- Academic Organiza- 
tion and Control. Antioch Press, Yellow 
Springs, Ohio. 

Nasu, J. B., ed. Nature and Scope of Ex- 
aminations. Barnes. 

NATIONAL ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON EDUCA- 


Teaching 
University 


Legal Aspects for the 
of Boards. of 


TION. Report of the Committee; 2 vols. 
United States Government Printing 
Office. 


Puetps, W. L. Excitement of Teaching. 
Liveright. 
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'Poutt, L. E. anp OrHers. The Randall’s 
' Island Performance Series; 2, 3, and 4 
_. year tests.. Columbia University Press. 
Raymont, T. Education. Longmans. 
Reynoips, E. E. A Syllabus of English 
Teaching. Cambridge University Press. 
SHAcKForD, J. W. Education in the: Chris- 
tian Religion. Cokesbury Press. ‘The 
author believes that religious education 
is essential to growth in life. 
STEVENSON, I.. Safety Education. Barnes. 
Stone, W. L. What Is Boys’ Work? Y. 
M.C,A. Press: 


Srranc,. E. K., Jr. Change of Interests 


with Age. Stanford University Press. . 
Trow, W. C. Educational Psychology. 
Houghton. A textbook on child. adjust- 


ment by a professor of educational psy- 
chology in the University of Michigan. 
Watters, J. E. Student) Development. 
Pitman. 
Wuirney, F. L. . Methods in Educational 
Research. . Appleton. , 
Woop,.W. C. Dramatic Method in Relig- 
ious Education. Abingdon Press. 


OTHERS 

Apams, J. T. Tempo of Modern Life. 
Boni. - 

ANGELL, J. E. Psychology To-day. Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press. 

Bearp, M. ’R. On Understanding Women. 
Longmans. “First reaJly adequate pres- 
entation ... of the position of the mod- 
ern woman.” 

Bowpen, R. B. In Defense of To-morrow. 
Macmillan. “The best view of America 
as a whole in its cultural and spiritual 
life.” 

Boynton, P. H. The Challenge of Modern 

- Criticism. Rockwell. . Introduction to 

the subject, simply written. 

Britain, H. H. The Effective Conscious- 

ness. Macmillan. . Of special interest to 
those who are less concerned with scien- 
tific study but rather lay stress upon some 
of the broader aspects of personality. 
DriNKWATER, JOHN. Inheritance: Holt. 
First volume of his autobiography. 


Ricwarps, I. A. Practical Criticism. Har-- 


court. A story of literary judgment. 


_— 





LINCOLN SCHOOL 


Professor Jesse H. Newlon spent sey- 
eral days during November in the Pan- 


ama Canal Zone as consultant on. cur-— 
During this time he advised ; 
with committees and with the executive _ 
and teaching staffs on matters pertaining 


riculum. 


to the curriculum revision program now 
under way in the Canal Zone Schools. 





Professor L.. Thomas Hopkins . ad- . 
dressed the Junior-Senior High School °]} 


faculty at Hastings, N. Y., November 9, 
and the Newark Vice-Principals’ Asso- 


ciation November: 18 on the subject - 
“Practical Problems in the Construction - 


of the Unit of Work.” 





Dr. Paul R. Hanna spoke before. the 
Connecticut State Principals’ Associa-. 
tion October 23, at its annual meeting in. 
Hartford, on the subject “Failure, a 


Common School . Subject.” He = ad- 
dressed the elementary teachers at Tren- 
ton; N. J., November 25, on “Activities 
of the Elementary School.” 
is conducting a series of lectures compris- 
ing a course. in elementary education at 
Scranton, Pa., in which five other mem- 


bers of the Teachers College faculty are 7 


participating. Three lectures by Dr. 
Hanna opened the course. At the conclu- 


sion of the course he will give two addi- . | 


tional talks. 





Miss Tompsie Baxter spoke before a 
group of normal school students in Pater- 
son, N. J., November 17, attempting to 
answer their questions in connection with 


the unit of work, “The Development of» 


Land Transportation,” 


Dr.. Hanna | 





th 


nil 
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MUSIC 


During the Christmas holidays Pro- 
fessor Peter W. Dykema attended the 


-meeting of the Music Teachers National 


Association in Detroit where he spoke on 
the developments in the field. of commu- 


nity music in the year 1931. 





Professor N. L. Church presided at a 
conference of the fifteen chapters of Phi 


“Mu Alpha Sinfonia Fraternity, of which 
he is the eastern province governor. At © 


this. .conference the chapters located at 


_Teachers College and New York: Uni- 


‘yersity. served as hosts. 





Students who wish to obtain specifica- 


’ tions of the screen used by the apprecia- 


tion classes in presenting their shadow- 
graph of Elgar’s Nursery Suite at the 
Christmas party, may do so by writing 
the Music Education office at Teachers 


College. 


NATURAL SCIENCES 


Professor Gerald S. Craig is serving 
on the committee which prepares. the 


_ questions for the Regents’ Examination 


in General Science for the State of New 
York. 





The New York State Syllabus in Ele- 
mentary School Science has recently been 
published. Professor Craig was a mem- 


- ber of the Committee that prepared this 


syllabus. 


NORMAL SCHOOL EDUCATION 


Professor W'lliam C; Bagley is a mem- 
ber of- the Commission, headed by Pro- 
fessor Paul: Monroe, that has been ap- 
pointed by the Government of Iraq to 


study the educational problems of that 
country. _The Commission will sail from 
New York on January. 12, 





On November 28, Professor Bagley 


- addressed the Elementary Section ef the 


New Jersey State Teachers Association 
at Atlantic City. His topic was, “A Cen- 


‘tury of Universal Education.” 





Professor Bagley delivered an address 
at a dinner given at the Hotel Pennsyl- 
vania December 11 in honor of Miss 
Adelaide Baylor of Washington. 





Professor E. S. Evenden met Decem- 
ber 3 with the Board of Consultants of 
the National Survey of the Education of 
Teachers in Chicago: ‘While in Chicago | 
he attended meetings of the Committee 
on Revision of Standards of the Commis- 
sion on Institutions of Higher Education 
of the North Central Association. 





Professor Evenden spoke on the “Na- 
tional Survey of the Education of Teach- 
ers,” December 7, before the Education 
Club of Chicago. 





Professor Thomas Alexander made 
several speeches between December 14 
and 21 before the State Teachers Asso- 
ciation in California. 





Professor Florence Stratemeyer talked 
to the faculty of the State Teachers Col- 
lege at East Radford, Va., regarding the © 
coéperation of the state teachers college ~ 
in.a state curriculum construction pro- 
gram. She addressed the alumni and 
students of the Normal School at Bowie, 
Md., November 14, on “Units of Work,” 
and discussed the same topic before. the 
seniors in the education classes at the 
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State Teachers College, Harrisonburg, 
'. Va., on November 6. 

Professor Winifred Bain attended the 
Conference of. the National Association 
_.0f Nursery Education in Philadelphia 
November 12 to 14.- While in. Philadel- 
phia, she visited classes in the training 
school at Temple University. 
=— 


SECONDARY EDUCATION 


-An extract from the address, “Codper- 
ating in Economy,” presented by Pro- 
fessor Thomas H. Briggs at the Southern 
’ Conference on Education held at the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, appeared in 
the November: 28 issue of School and 
Society. , 





At the Annual Convention of the New 
- York Section of the Camp Directors As- 
sociation held in New York December 4 
and §, Professor EE. K. Fretwell, as the 
concluding speaker of the general meet- 
ing, spoke on “What Camping Means to 
American Youth.” — 





The Secondary Group, of which Dr. 
Briggs. is the -factotum, held its second 
meeting of the year at the Men’s Faculty 
_ Club, Monday evening, December 14. 
“How to Awaken Live, Insatiable, Intel- 
lectual Curiosity” was the theme of the 
discussion. Dr. Jesse H. Newlon, direc- 
tor of the Lincoln School, opened the dis- 
cussion with a presentation of “The 
Meaning of an Awakened,- Live, and In- 
satiable Curiosity.” “The Elements or 
Practices in Secondary Education which 
are Obstacles to the Development of this 
Objective” were proposed by Mr. Fred- 
erick W. Oswald. Three: men, Dr. 
Michael H. Lucey, principal of Julia 
Richman High School, New York -City, 


Dr. John R. Clark, principal of the high 


school division of the Lincoln School, and 


Mr. Charles A: Tonsar, principal of the 


Grover Cleveland High School, Brook- 
lyn, told how they would go to work 
to realize this objective in their respective 
fields: of social science, mathematics, and 
foreign languages. 4 

Professor: Fretwell is. serving as a 
member of the Camping Committee of: 
the New York Y. M. C. A, ; 





The XYZ Group, which meets infre- 
quently under the leadership of Professor. © 
Percival M. Symonds for informal ‘dis- - 
cussions of pertinent educational problems, — 


held a dinner meeting in. the mezzanine 


of John Jay Hall on Thursday, Decem- 


ber 10. Mr. Eugene’ Hinton, social 


science instructor at the: Great Neck . 


Preparatory School, Great Neck, L. L., 
opened the discussion of the “Present. 


Status, Contributions, and Objections to . 


Private Secondary Schools.” 





On December 22 and 23, Professor . 


Fretwell worked with Mr. Charles F. 
Maxwell, superintendent of Westmore- 


land:County Public Schools, Greensburg, | 


Pa., in developing still further the work 
of the school with emphasis on extracur- 
ricular. activities. 





Professor Symonds had an article en- 
titled “Needed Research. in Diagnosing 
Personality and Conduct,” in the October 
issue of the Journal of Educational Re- 
search. 





Professor-and Mrs. Symonds and Pro-. . 


fessor. and Mrs. Grayson N. Kefauver 
entertained the members of the research 
class in secondary education Sunday 





af 
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afternoon, December 6, at tea at the 
apartment of Professor Symonds in Seth 
Low. ae 





Professor Kefauver spent the first 
week in December visiting.administrators 


and‘ other specialists in secondary educa- 


tion in Providence, R. I., Cambridge, . 


Mass., Cincinnati, Ohio, Indianapolis, 


“Ind., Milwaukee, Wis., Chicago, LIl., and 


Washington, D. C., with a view to enlist- 
ing codperation in an investigation of out- 
comes of guidance, which he is projecting 
under a grant from the Carnegie Cor- 


‘poration through the Carnegie Founda- 
- tion for the Advancement of Teaching... 





Professor Symonds attended the meet- 
ing of the Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools of the Middle States 
and Maryland in Atlantic City on No- 
vember 28. 


Professor Kefauver delivered an ad- 
dress before The Eastern Long Island 
Association -meeting at 
Bridgehampton,. L. I., November 20. 





The major class for. training high 
school principals visited the East Side 
Continuation School at Oak, James, and 
Oliver’ Streets, New York City. The 
visit was under the direction of Professor 
Kefauver who had previously discussed 
with the class the major problems of vo- 
cational education. Dr. J: Edward May- 
man, one of the vice-principals of the 
East Side Continuation School, explained 
to the group the underlying philosophy, 
general plan, and organization. of this 
school of approximately twelve thousand 
students who come to school for one four- 
hour session a week. The student vis- 
itors were especially impressed with two 
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phases of the school: individual counsel- 
ing, and classes in the related subjects. 
In most of the shops instruction in the 
related subjects is. given by the shop 
teacher, in the shop, at the time most ap-.. 
propriate for the presentation of the sub- 
ject matter related to shop work. ‘The 
schedule of teachers and pupils is so ar- 
ranged that each teacher spends an hour 
a day in special counseling rooms advising 
individual pupils. 





Professor Kefauver recently conducted. 
a round-table discussion on the evaluation 
of guidance procedures in secondary 
schools before a group of secondary 
school administrators representing a 
number of New York City schools. 





Mr. Howard C. Hand had an article in 
the November issue of The Nation’s 
Schools entitled “How the City Superin- 
tendent Can Best Market. His Services.” 





A two-part article entitled “Are Pub- 
lic-Address Systems Broadening Educa- 
tion?” by. Professor Kefauver and Mr. 
Hand appeared in the August and Sep- 
tember issues of The Nation’s Schools. 





Articles by Dorris May Lee and J. 
Murray Lee entitled “Some Relation- 
ships between Algebra and Geometry” 
and “Maintenance Drills. in the Junior 
High School”. appeared, respectively, in 
the: October issue of The Journal of Edu- 
cational Psychology and in the November 
Mathematics Teacher. Mr. Lee, for- 
merly director of research in the school 
system of Burbank, Calif., is a graduate 
student at. Teachers College and a mem- 
ber of the research class and seminar this 
year. 
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. Professor Kefauver addressed the 
Parent-Teacher Association of the Ros- 
_ lyn Heights, N. Y., High School on De- 


cember 8. 





The program committee of the Second- 

ary Club, composed of Mr. Robert 
. Reeves, Mr. Ford Barnard, and Miss 
Florence Leonard, with Professor Briggs 
as adviser, have arranged a brilliant 
-series of programs for the Thursday In- 
~ formals. 

Dr. Jesse F. Williams, professor of 
physical education, at the Informal Tea 
on November 12, gave an interesting talk 
on health.’ Dr. Williams urged students 
to include some play in their daily pro- 
gram; to guard against over-systematiza- 
tion of their lives; and to develop inter- 
ests that are varied. 

Dr. Margaret W. Barnard, medical di- 
rector of the Bellevue-Yorkville Health 
Demonstration Clinic, a member of the 
staff of the Columbia Physicians and 
Surgeons, and an authority on Childhood 
Tuberculosis, was the guest at the 
- Thursday. Informal on November 19. 
Dr. Barnard, by means of X-ray films 
of the lungs, showed how it is possible to 
detect tuberculosis in the early stages of 
infection, and the results of treatment on 
the lungs when begun in both the early 
and the advanced stages. 

One aim of the department of Second- 
ary Education is to help students. orient 
‘themselves in the cultural opportunities 
afforded by New York City. Two of the 
Thursday Informals contributed to this 
objective. Professor Fretwell spoke on 
“The Opera” December: 3, commenting 
on the offerings of the current season in 
New York City. Professor Fretwell is 
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eminently qualified to speak on this topic, 
and does it in a unique. way, since he ‘in 
previous years has sung in the opera, and 
enjoys the unusual distinction of having 
sung during his operatic career the three — 
leading male roles in “Faust,” namely, 
those of -Faust, Mephistopholes, and 
Valentine. . ; 

Current attractions on the New York 
stage were discussed at the Informal on 
December 10 by Mr. Hatcher Hughes, 
who is author of “Hell Bent for Heaven”’ 
and other successful Broadway plays, 
director of the Morningside Players, and | 
a professor of English at Columbia: 
University. 

A very attractive Christmas program . 
was presented at the Thursday Informal 
nearest Christmas. .The piano given to 
the department earlier in the year was 
used as the group sang Christmas carols 
under the inspiring leadership of Pro- 
fessor Fretwell.. Professor Briggs de- 
lighted the group with the reading of a 
Christmas story. 

Mr. Holland D. Roberts, instructor in | 
English at the Lincoln School and a mem- 
ber ofthe research class in secondary 
education, attended the meeting of the 
National Council of English Teachers 
held at Milwaukee, Wis., November 27 
and 28. Mr. Roberts, who is an asso- 
ciate editor of the English Journal, was 
chairman of the Publication Committee. 
Mr. Roberts is also. a member of the 
Creative Writing Committee and has the 
responsibility for making an investigation 
of the case study approach to creative 
writing. At present he is anxiously try- 
ing to locate. high school pupils who are 
doing creative writing and for whom rec- 
ords are available. 
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.teacher, Jefferson School, 
-Calif., to sixth grade teacher, Ethical 
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_ BUREAU OF EDUCATIONAL | 
- SERVICE . 


‘The following list ‘entinin the 


changes in positions reported by the 


Bureau of Educational Service in the” 
December RECORD: 


_ Helen, from critic teacher, 


Ohio University, Athens, Ohio, to direc- 
tor of the kindergarten, Tenge Univer- 
“sity, Philadelphia, Pa. 


May, Edna Hunter, from teacher of 


history, Wilbur Watt High School, Bur- 
lington, N. J:, to teacher of history and 


English, High School, Setauket; L. I. 


McCarthy, Frederick, from instructor - 
jn industrial arts, Richmond City Normal 


School, Richmond, Va., to instructor in 


-industrial arts, Englewood School for 


Boys, Englewood, N. J. 
McCloskey, Violette, from teacher of 


English, Boonton High School, Boonton, — 


N. J., to teacher of. English,. High 
School, West Orange, N. J. 
McCollum, Bertha, from second grade 
demonstration teacher, Demonstration 
School, Georgetown, Del., to first grade 


critic, State Teachers College, Trenton, 


“McCormick, Myrtle; from. grade 


Culture School, New York City. 


McDowell, Candace, from kindergar- 
ten critic, Teachers College, Kansas City, 
Mo., to nursery school director, State 
Teachers College, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Mclilrath, Helen, from’ teacher of 


home economics, Junior High School, 
Lawrence, Kan., to head of home eco- 
nomics department, McPherson College, 
McPherson, Kan. . 


McKee, Elizabeth L., from assistant 
professor of art, Stephen F. Austin State 
Teachers College, Nacogdoches, Tex., to 


instructor. in art, East Texas State. 


Teachers College, Commerce, Tex. 


- McKenna;: Rebecca, from teacher of - 


second grade, Center Primary School, 


- Weston, Mass., to teacher. of literature 


Pasadena, 


“and drama nial tiads New Paltz, - 


' McLenahan, Helen H:, from teacher 
of English, High School, Bessemer, Pa., 
to teacher. of English, High School, 
Pleasantville, N. Y. 


McNinch, Jane,. from manne and su- ~ 
pervisor of clothing, Public Schools, Port 
Huron, Mich.; to instructor in clothing, 
Central State ‘Teachers College, | Mount 
Pleasant, Mich. 


McNulty, Frances, from teacher of | 
English, Lee Junior High School, Roa- 


_noke, Va., to teacher of English, Garti-: a 


son Forest School, Garrison, Md. 


McQuigg, Elizabeth, from third grade 
training teacher, State "Teachers College, 
Kalamazoo, Mich., to grade teacher, 
Horace Mann School, New York. City. 


Mead, Mildred, from training teacher, — 


State Teachers College, Milwaukee, 
'Wis., to grade teacher, Public Schools, 
Bronxville, N. Y. 


Mehlenbacher, Vera, from kindergar- 
ten teacher, Ethical Culture School, New 


' York. City, to first grade teacher, Com- 


munity School, St. Louis, Mo. 


Meredith, William, from professor of: . 
physical education, Ohio Normal Uni-_ 


- versity, Ada, Ohio, to professor of physi- 
-cal education, State College, Pullman, 


Wash. - 


Miles, Harold, appointed instructor in 
piano, theory, and harmony, Western Re- 


- serve University, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Millard, Harriet E., from kindergar- 
ten teacher, Public Schools, Antigo, Wis., 
to kindergarten director, Public Schools, 


Millburn, N. J. 


Miller, Paul E., from director of phys- 
ical education, Boys’ High School, Lan- 
caster, Pa., to director of health and 
physical education, Public Schools, Pan- 
ama Canal Zone. 


Mills, Wenona H., appointed Girl Re- 
Onis. Secretary, Y. W. C. A., Van Wert, 
io 


Mims, Catherine, from teacher of lan- 
guages, Beverly Academy, | Brooklyn, 
N. Y., to.teacher of English, Franklin 
High School, Hasbrouck Heights, N. J. 
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Mitchell, Edith, from. instructor in art, 
‘Shaker Heights Public Schools, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, to head of teacher training 
department and instructor in art, Maty- 
land Institute, Baltimore, Md. 


Moore, Carol, appointed instructor in 
art, Nightingale-Bramford School, New 
York City. . 


_. Moore; Lola, from sixth grade teacher, 
Public Schools, New Rochelle, N. Y., 
- to supervision ‘in primary. school, Public 
.. Schools, Winchester, Pa: 
Morehouse, Kathleen F., from teacher 
_ of French and Latin, Monterey Union 
.. High School, Monterey, Calif., to teacher 
of French and Latin in Public Schools, 


. Garden City, L. I. 


Morgan, Jimmie, from instructor in 
home economics, John Tarleton Agricul- 
tural College, Stephenville,. Tex., to 
teacher -of home economics, Junior Col- 
lege and High School, Clarendon, Tex. 


Morgan, Phyllis, from dietitian and 
dormitory manager, State Normal 
School, Frostburg, Md., to assistant 
manager of Bard Hall, Medical.Center, 
_ New York City. 

Morlan, George, from instructor in 
English, Pennsylvania State College, 
State College, Pa., to instructor in Eng- 
lish atid Psychology, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Buffalo, N.Y. 

Morris, Lurana B., appointed: instruc- 
tor in fine arts and crafts, University of 
Delaware, Newark, Del. 

- Moser, George V., from interviewer, 
New York Edison Company, New York 
_ City, to personnel staff assistant, Trans- 
portation -- Management Corporation, 
New York City. 

Mott, Mrs. Dorothy, ‘som fifth grade 
- teacher, Public Schools, Mount Vernon, 
N. Y., to fifth grade teacher, Englewood 
School for Boys, Englewood, N. J. © 

Moyer, Clifford L., from head of sci- 
ence department,. High School, Cherry- 
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vale, Kan., to instructor in biology, Ten. . 
afly High School, Tenafly, N. J. 


Murphy, Orrielle,appointed teacher. of 
history, Horace Mann: School, Teachers 
College, New York City. 


Munro, Iveagh, from director of inidi- 
vidual gymnastics, Harlem Y. W. C. A,, 
New York City, to director of physical 
education, State Normal. School, Dan-~ 
bury, Conn. 


Neilson, May E., from ‘assistant su- 
perintendent of nurses, _White. Cross: 
Hospital, Columbus, Ohio, to teacher 
of health education, State. School for the © 
Deaf, Trenton, N. J. 


Nelson, Esther: M., from supervisor 
and director of observation, State Teach- ~ 
ers College, Ypsilanti; Mich., to fourth 
grade critic, State Normal School, One- 
onta,;.N. Y 


Nelson, Eunice, from dean of women, 
State Teachers ‘College, California, Pa., 
to dean of women, State Normal School, 
Cheney, Wash. 


Nestrick, -W. Virgil, 
structor in industrial arts, Public Schools, 
Garden City, L. I. 

Neuber, Margaret, from critic teacher, — 
State Teachers College, Kutztown, Pa., 
to critic teacher, State Teachers College, 
East Stroudsburg, Pa. 


Newell, Mary’ C., from teacher of | 
foods and child care, Holyoke Home In-- 
formation. Center, Holyoke, Mass., to- 
head of home economics department, 
Salem Indian School, Chemawa, Ore. 


Nicholson, Florence, from. associate 
dean of women, Syracuse - University, _ 
Syracuse, N. Y., to dean of women, 
Lawrence College, Appleton, Wis. 


Norton, Priscilla, from executive sec- 
retary of Vassar College Nurséry School, ' 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., to head of the pre- 
school group, Park School, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


appointed. in- ~- 
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